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Hotes, 


OR SAN MICHELE. 


BaEDEKER'S ‘Guide to Italy’ says of the 
celebrated church in Florence thus named 
that its “square form still indicates its 
original destination as a corn-hall (//orreum 
Sancti Michaelis),” and I believe this etymo- 
logical suggestion is repeated in Murray’s 
guide. Philological profundity is not a 
characteristic of guide-book editors, but is 
expected from the a of a dictionary 
of Romance derivatives from Latin. Imagine, 
then, my astonishment on reading the follow- 
ing in K6rting’s ‘ Lateinisch-romanisches 
Worterbuch’ (Paderborn, 1891) :—‘* Horreum 
n., Scheune, Speicher ; ital. or in Or San 
Michele ; franz. orge in salorge, Salzhaufe. 
Vergl. Biigge, Romania, iii. 157.” 

I make bold to assert that neither the 
Italian or nor the French -orge in salorge (the 
early spelling is salorges, as in the ‘ Dict. de 
Trévoux’), to which may be added O.Fr. 
orgerie, “marché aux grains,”* is derived 
from horreum. This Latin word having, it 
seems, been excluded from the lingua rustica, 
has given no kindred vocable to the Romance 


* From hordeum, barley. Compare our “barn,” 
originally bere-ern, barley-place. 


languages. Those who propound such an 
etymology should show at least that the 
Florentine corn-hall” was named horreum 
Sancti Michaelis in Latin of the period, 
though even this would not help, as the 
Italian name, whatever it was, must have 
preceded the Latin, and I shall prove 
presently that the earliest mention of the 
Italian is not as “Or San Michele.” The 
alleged Latin designation is evidently the 
fabrication of a modern word-guesser, who 
knew little of the literature and less of the 
history of Florence. 

“he views of Italian writers on the meaning 
of “Or San Michele” are very different 
from those of Baedeker and Kérting. Thus 
in the ‘ Novissima Guida dei Viaggiatori in 
Italia’ (Milan and Florence, 1834, p. 316) we 
are informed that “ Or-San-Michele, o sia S. 
Michele in Orto, é un grande edifizio isolato.” 
&c. In Tommaseo and Bellini’s magnificent 
‘ Dizionario della Lingua Italiana’ the follow- 
ing paragraph appears under the word 
‘Orto’: “Madonna dell’ orto, tit. di Chiesa 
e di contrada che aveva in origine verdura 
d intorno. A Malesp. ‘Capitd in orto San 
Michele.* # per iscorcio: Or San Michele. 
Star da Or San Michele, guasi tutt’? wna voce.” 
Two instances of this use of ‘ Madonna” 
occur tome. In one Sacchetti relates: “Io 
serittore vidi gid uno, ch’avea perduto una 
gatta, botarsi, se la ritrovasse, mandarla di 
cera a nostra Donna d’Orto San Michele, e 
cosi fece” (Nov. 109). In the other he says: 
“Orcagna......fu capo maestro dell’ oratorio 
nobile di Nostra Donna d’ Orto San Michele ” 
(Nov. 136). Orcagna’s work in this oratorio 
of “Orsanmichele” is described at some 
length by Vasari. So, too, Villani—whose 
life-dates were contemporaneous with the 
construction of the “corn-hall” and with the 
subsequent changes down to 1348—giving 
accounts of these events in books vii. cap. 97, 
viii. 7i, xi. 66, and always using the appella- 
tion “Orto san Michele,” mentions in the 
last-cited passage (a description of the 
erection of “i pilastri della loggia d’Orto s. 
Michele”) a *‘compagnia di madonna santa 
Maria d’ Ortosan Michele.” Another example 
of the meaning that Or has for Italians is 
furnished by the explanation of “lo chiasso- 
lino che va in Orto San Michele” (Sacchetti, 
Nov. 159) asalane “tra Calimala e Orsam- 
michele,” which Ottavio Gigli, a recent 
editor of Sacchetti, gives in the index locorum 
(Florence, 1886), 

My next notice is from the ‘Guida di 
Firenze,’ &c., Florence, 1820, i. 219 :— 


* Cap. clxiv., but in my co of Malispini 
“Santo” is not shortened to San” 
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“Non vi é dubbio che dove é presentemente la 
Propositura d’ Or-San-Michele, vi fosse molto in 
antico una Chiesa presso ad un orto, che si chiamava 
volgarmente 8S. Michele in orto,* perché dedicata 
sotto I’ invocazione dell’ Arcangelo 8S. Michele, e che 
fino dal 1100 era Parrocchia, come non ne fanno 
dubitare alcune antiche cartapecore, nelle quali 
vengono ne’ contratti alcuni testimoni chiamati 
popolani di 8. Michele in Orto.” 

Villani (book iv. cap. 10), writing of the 
state of Florence in the eleventh century, 
says: “Eranvi in questo quartiere [Porta 5. 
Piero] i Galligari, Chiarmontesi, e Ardinghi, 
che abitavano in Orto san Michele.” These 
families were certainly not inhabitants of a 
horreum. But to continue my quotation from 
the ‘Guida.’ The writer goes on :— 

** Ma avendo la Signoria di Firenze bisogno di fare 
una loggia per la pubblica vendita del grano, 
disfatta questa Chiesa, fu nel 1284 col disegno di 
Arnolfo fabbricata la gran loggiat con gli annessi 
stanzoni di sopra per riporvi 1 grani, e nel tempo 
medesimo ordinato all’ Architetto, accid non se ne 
perdesse la memoria, che si rifabbricasse dirimpetto 
ad essa loggia un Oratorio col medesimo nome, che é 
quello che esiste tuttora, conosciuto oggi sotto il titolo 
di 8. Carlo, perché visi adunava una Compagnia di 
tal nome. Ma volendo pitt tardi la Repubblica 
trasferire altrove questa vendita dei grani, fece nel 
1337 secondo il Cinelli chiuder la loggia, riducendola 
ad uso di tempio, per esser cresciuta nel popolo la 
divozione verso un’ imagine di Maria Vergine, che 
era ad un pilastro di essa loggia, quando serviva di 
granaio, come lo dimostra lo staio intagliato in 
pietra forte sopra la porta per la quale si saliva 
sopra detta loggia.” 

No thorough study of their language is 
needed to show that [talians are habituated 
to shortening words by lopping off the 
terminal syllables, as fra for frate, san for 
santo, citta for cittade, po for poco, and others 
too numerous to mention. Just as “ Porta 
Santa Maria,” in Florence, is called “ Por 
Santa Maria” (see Vasari, ‘Vita di Filippo 
Brunelleschi’; also ‘La nostra Citta,’ 
Florence, 1899,« pp. 29, 31), so Orto San 
Michele became at least as early as the 
sixteenth century Or San Michele and Orsan- 
michele, Vasari using all these three forms as 
well as occasionally a fourth, San Michele in 
Orto, which we find alsoin Malispini’s ‘ Storia 
Fiorentina,’ cap. 52, where certain families 
are said to have settled ‘‘ad andare verso 
San Michele in Orto,” and where, too, we are 
told that the Galigai, noticed in my previous 
quotation from Villani, “abitavano in Orto 

* Compare the name of a church in Bologna, 
S. Michele in Bosco. 

+ This building was burned in the disturbances of 
1304. Giovanni Fiorentino, recounting the occur- 
rence, calls it “la loggia d’ orto San Michele” 

‘Il Pecorone,’ xxii. 2). It is related also by 
avn (‘ Ist. Fior.,’ book ii. cap. 21, Firenze, 


Santo Michele, dov’ é oggi la chiesa di Santo 
Michele.” 

I claim to have shown that the alleged 
connexion of or with horreum is a monstrous 
absurdity. The Italian name was current 
long before the establishment of the mercato 
del grano in Or San Michele, that is, Orto 
San Michele. I conclude with a quotation 
from Vasari’s life of Agnolo Gaddi: “In 
Firenza poi......lavord a tempera in Orto 8. 
Michele una disputa di dottori con Cristo nel 
tempio,” because the picture is evidently that 
which Firenzuola, Vasari’s contemporary, de- 
scribes in his seventh novel as “quel messer 
Domenedio giovanetto che disputa nel tempio 
in Or San Michele quivi presso all’ organo.” 
The important fact to note here is that 
Firenzuola’s ‘* Or” is Vasari’s “ Orto.” 

F. ADAMs, 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
(See ante, p. 364.) 


Tue inclusion by W. S. in his list of 
Scottish contributors to the early numbers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ of the name of Robert Carru- 
thers has recalled to me the genial personality 
of the distinguished editor of the Jnverness 
Courier, concerning whom a few facts and 
reminiscences may not be uninteresting, par- 
ticularly at a time when the new edition of 
*Chambers’s Cyclopediaof English Literature,’ 
now appearing, must remind some at least of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that sixty years ago 
Robert Carruthers edited the first edition of 
that work. (It is odd, by the way, to find 
a critic so exact and acute as “Claudius 
Clear”— Dr. Robertson Nicoll—in dealing with 
the second volume of the ‘ Cyclopedia’ in the 
British Weekly for 6 November, uniformly 
terming the work the Zncyclopedia.”) On 
the recommendation of John McDiarmid 
editor of the Dumfries Courier, Robert 
Carruthers, who was at the time fulfillin 
the duties of master of the National Schoo 
at Huntingdon, was appointed editor of the 
Inverness Courier in 1828. At that period 
Hugh Miller was working as a stonemason 
in Inverness, and occupying part of his 
leisure in the composition of verse. Robert 
Carruthers gave Miller's efforts in this line 
the hospitality of his columns, and afterwards 
published a volume of the poems, which was 
less favourably received than Miller ex- 
pected, and turned his thoughts towards the 
medium of expression in which he became 
a master. 

In 1871 the editor of the Jnverness Courier 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
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Laws from the University of Edinburgh, and | novelist, the maid who responded to his 
was entertained at a banquet in the Highland | knock at the door could not restrain her 
capital, when he was presented with his bust | laughter at her master, as she fancied, in- 


and portrait in oil. In the retrospect of his 
connexion with the Courier (for long recog- 
nized as the most influential weekly journal 
in Scotland), and of the writers he had 
enlisted in its service, which he gave in the 
speech replying to the toast of his health, 


Dr. Carruthers stated that when Hugh | 


Miller sent him his letters on the Herring 
Fishery he at once perceived that a great 
prose writer had arisen, and that the land 
would soon be filled with his fame. Angus 
Bethune Reach—who died in Camberwell, 
nearly fifty years ago, and over whose grave 
(a few yards from that of Douglas Jerrold 
in Norwood Cemetery) his literary and other 
friends placed a memorial stone with a 
befitting inscription, now almost erased 
by time, though it can still be read—was 
one of the London correspondents of the 
Courter, as were Shirley Brooks and Dr. 
Charles Mackay. Certainly not the least 
distinguished of all the contributors to the 
Inverness Courier was the late Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Stewart, of Ballachulish, who for 
over forty years sent every fortnight, with- 
out intermission, from his remote parish, 
his “ Nether-Lochaber” letters, displaying 
the writer’s remarkable acquaintance with 
Highland folk-lore, and evincing a _ wide 
knowledge of natural history and archeology, 
as well asa fine taste in classic and English 
literature, presented in an interesting and 
discursive manner, that admirably suited as 
well as instructed the leisurely readers of 
a weekly journal of the character of the 
Inverness Courier in times when the circula- 
tion of daily newspapers was mainly confined 
to the localities where they were published. 
In a communication I had the other day 
from the Rev. Dr. Donald Masson, of Edin- 
burgh, an authority on Gaelic matters, the 
writer mentions that though he knew Dr. 
Carruthers but slightly, “Il owe him much ; 
«his ‘redding the hair’ of his corre- 
spondents wasan education.” Dr. Alexander 
Ramsay, of the Banfishire Journal, the doyen 
of Scottish editors, stated, in a letter he 
addressed to me some years ago, “that 
there was no man for whom I[ had a 
higher esteem. I considered him the model 
for all journalists.” Dr. Carruthers was the 
friend of many literary men of his day in 
London, and was a popular lecturer at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. In 
facial appearance he bore some resemblance 
to Thackeray, and the story may be recalled 
how, when he one day called upon the great 


| quiring for himself. 

Dr. Robert Carruthers was a_ courtly 
gentleman of the old school, in whom the 
best of Liberal and Conservative tendencies 
mingled. A vivid presentment of his tall 
figure, with the slight stoop of advanced 
age, is indelibly engraven on the tablets 
of my memory, though thirty years inter- 


| vene since | was in his employ in the 


Highland capital ; and of his dignified, firm, 
yet deferential manner no one who ever 
served Dr. Carruthers can have other than 
pleasant recollections. He had a high ideal 
of literary excellence, and through his in- 
fluence and the character of the paper he 
so ably conducted many had a taste for 
literature enkindled or fostered. I was 
present at the last lecture, I believe, Dr. 
Carruthers gave in Inverness. It was 
delivered either in 1872 or 1873; the title, 
‘On the Modern Admiration of Mountain 
Scenery,’ is, unfortunately, all I can re- 
member. Times have changed in the jour- 
nalistic world since Dr. Carruthers’s day— 
he died in 1878—but it is gratifying to be 
able to record that the best traditions of the 
Courier are ably maintained by Mr. James 
Barron, who has been editor for a number of 
years past, and whose connexion with the 
paper dates from the late sixties of last 
century, when as a draper'’s apprentice in 
Nairn he exchanged the yard-stick for the 
pencil of reporter in the /nverness Courier 
under the able tutelage in literary journalism 
of Robert Carruthers. JOHN GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


ANCIENT DEMESNE OR CORNWALL FEE. 

I sHOULD like, if not unduly trespassing 
on your space, to follow up my questions con- 
cerning the Earls of Cornwall (ante, p. 410) by 
an inquiry into the pre-Conquest status of the 
manor of South Tawton, Devon, whose his- 
tory is to a considerable extent interwoven 
with that of the duchy, especially as regards 
the forest of Dartmoor, to whose north- 
eastern corner it lies contiguous. 

In documents ranging from the thirteenth 
century to the sixteenth I find South Tawton 
referred to as an “honour,” a “hundred,” a 
“ royal manor,” and frequently as an “ancient 
demesne.” The Rev. O. J. Reichel, however, 
warns me that the last description is not 
strictly accurate, inasmuch as “it was not 
retained for the use of the Crown and the 


royal estate, but was one of those estates 
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allocated for the use of the earl or of mem- 
bers of the royal family,” and distinguished 
as “comital or earls’ lands.” (Vide T'rans- 
actions of the Devon Association, xxxiii. 606, 
613.) 

Mr. Reichel, indeed, now considers South 
Tawton to have been a fee of the Earls of 
Moretain, though not conferred until after 
the date of the Domesday census, wherein it 
appears not among the Moreton fees, but in 
the hands of William the Conqueror (“ Rex 
habet 1 mansionem qui vocatur Taue- 
tona,” &c.). 

There is incontestable evidence that King 
John when Earl of Moretain granted the 
rents of four freeholds and a waste in 
Allingestona (i.e. Allison in South Tawton) to 
the priory of Canonsleigh ; and according to 
Dugdale (i. 470) it was as Earl of Moretain that 
John granted to Roger de Tony Ailrichescot 
in the parish of South Tawton, though 
already (Dugd. i. 610 and Hornby) Henry L. 
had bestowed the manor of Alrichscott and 
town of Suth Tauton on his daughter Con- 
stance upon her marriage to Roscelin de 
Bellomonte, in whose descendants the De 
Toneys and the Earls of Warwick it con- 


tinued for centuries. These items, so far as | 


I am informed, constitute the evidence for 
the theory that South Tawton was a Moreton 
fee. It would be too complex a matter for 
this letter even to summarize the history of 
the (sometime combined) earldoms of More- 
tain and Cornwall, and of the English estates 
attached thereunto ; but the fact that these 
estates were constantly escheating to the 
Crown may explain how they came to be 
granted out by one or another king and 
divided. 

Ailrichescott, alias Edrichescott (now 
Addiscott in the parish of South Tawton), 
was, I surmise, the then “lordship house” of 
the (sub) manor df East Ash, to which at the 
present day it pays chief rent. 

This Ash, or “ Aissa,” as Domesday informs 
us, had been held freely by one Oluuric, an 
independent thane, but was one of the 
Terre Occupate annexed to South Taw- 
ton after the Conquest; and though later 
Blackhall appears to have been the court- 
house for the manor of South Tawton proper, 
I have wondered whether in Henry I.’s time 
the one at Ash may have served for the 
combined manors under an absentee lord. 

Of Tauetona (¢¢., South Tawton) itself 
Githa was the holder in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. Did she receive it, I would 
ask, as mother of King Harold, or as widow 
of Earl Godwin in his capacity of Earl of 

von and Cornwall ? 


If South Tawton had been one of the 
estates appurtenant to the Earldom of Corn- 
wall (whether or not included in the forest 
of Dartmoor, on which its inhabitants enjoy 
“Venville rights”), one could understand its 
overlordship (if not its actual possession) 
being passed on to the English Earls of 
| Moretain, gua Earls of Cornwall. 
| On the other hand, in Ings. p.m. and 
|other formal documents the De Toneys 
and their successors the Earls of Warwick 
are constantly said to hold the manor of 
South Tawton of the king in chief; and in 
| the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth we 
hear of H.M.’s manor of South Tawton and 
burg of (South) Zele ; but whether the dates 
coincide with periods of minority of heirs or 
of forfeiture to the Crown I have not yet had 
an opportunity of testing. I may add that 
at the present day the manor is not, I am 
informed, in any way appurtenant to the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 


Leca-WEEKEs. 


“Boast”: its Erymotocy.—The  ety- 
mology of Joast is being discussed in the 
Atheneum. Where doctors disagree learners 
may well step in, expose their ignor- 
ance, ask their questions, and propose new 
explorations. The ‘H.E.D.’ suggests some 
word meaning voice as a possible etymon. 
Mr. Mayhew thinks that some old Gascon 
word, such as doster, will turn up to stop the 
gap. Without searching other records of 
Southern French dialects, one knows of the 
‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Toulousaine’ 
appended to ‘ Las Obros de Pierre Goudelin,’ 
and there “ Bouts, voix,” comes forth to meet 
us. From douts to boost would not have been 
a great feat for English mouths in _pro- 
nouncing an outlandish word. To doast is to 
prate, to voice one’s vanity or legitimate pride. 
In Castilian bocdn, literally “big mouth,” 
means “a wide-mouthed person, a braggart, 
a talkative boaster”; and 4Jozdr means “to 
utter lofty words.” Leaving the Romance 
dialects of those French provinces which 
once were English politically, and partly 
linguistically too, let us look at Basklan A 
not far from Gascony or Toulouse. There 
the Latin voce, or Castilian voz, was turned 
into votz, then 4otz, and is still used not only 
for voice, but for vote, reminding one of vorces 
= votes in Shakespere’s ‘Coriolanus.’ Thus 
in Hebrews xii. 19 @wvy pyudtrwv became “a la 
voix des paroles” in the French of J. Calvin, 
and “hitzén vozera” in the very excellent 
Baskish of J. Leigarraga, 1571. Basks of 
to-day pronounce this voz like bots. Bostu, 
poztu, means rejoiced, overjoyed, delighted, and 
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may have influenced the words derived from 
vox, since a man boasts when he is cheerful. 
The infinitive noun of it, 4ozte = rejoicing, 
oroperly pozte, has been adapted and used, as 
| have seen in one of the Bask political news- 
papers, in the sense of voting. That shows 
the metathesis from bots or botz to bost or bozt. 
Pwvn is voix, cry or sound, and boasting is 
noisy crying, sounding, or voicing of one’s own 
raise. The ordinary word for doast in 
Baskish is Latin glorza, and that has, per- 
haps, some connexion with Erse Keltic glér= 
noise, voice, speech; gldérais=boasting, talk, 
prating. 

Before leaving Bask territory it is worth 
considering buhaize, bohatze (boatze in some 
dialects)=souflement, breathing, as boasting 
comes of mental and moral inflation ; puztu= 
pufied up, overblown, swelled out ; and boauste, 
which means gorgeo in Castilian, and is 
translated by Larramendi in his useful 
dictionary vocis fractio, modulatio. It is a 
term aol of the warbling of birds, and birds 
boast by warbling. There is a psychological 
thread connecting all these Heuskarian words, 
boatze, boauste, botz, and puztu. Being also 
phonetically alike, they may have conspired 
to enrich medieval Englishmen in Gascony 
and Aquitaine with a new word for bragging. 
The Basks and the English must have 
borrowed something, each from the other, 
during the English occupation of the Basses 
Pyrénées. The long and short fives bats 
which were in use at Winchester College 
twenty-five years ago are identical in shape 
with those used by Bask villagers in playing 
pelota. In the valley of the Nive I have 
heard #éta used of the gate of a field. In the 
‘Vocabulaire de Mots Basques Bas-Navarrais 
«par M. Salaberry’ (Bayonne, 1857), 
p. 104, one reads: ‘ Aheeta, s., espéce de 
barriére avec des branches menues pliées 
avec certainordre.” Is not this English gate ? 
Baskish petta is English bait. The Souletin 
Basks took “Frenchman” from the English, 
and to this day call a “foraner” who comes 
among them a Franchiman. 

E. S. Dopason. 

Esenezer 1 December, 1849, 
died Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer, 
a copy of whose poems, published by Tait 
in 1840, is one of my cherished possessions. 
I am glad to be able to place on record so 
near the anniversary of his death an instance 
(and | think a remarkable instance) of the 
influence his poems had in the political 
sphere. My father, then a farmer in South 
Notts, was stirred to enthusiasm by these 

ems,and when Lord Lincoln was a candidate 
or the division and pledged to support Peel’s 


anti-corn-law policy, my father, in defiance of 
the prejudices of his neighbours, and, as he 
allowed, against the interest of his own class, 
gave him his vote. He was the only farmer in 
the hundred of Bingham who did so, and was 
regarded for years as a black sheep by them 
all in consequence of his act. I never heard 
him boast of it, but he was pleased when 
Lord Lincoln called after the election to 
thank him for his vote. C. C. B. 


Sam Savitu's Sout.—The following quaint 
epitaph, inscribed on a flagstone in Chiswick 
Churchyard, may be new to some of your 
readers :— 

Here Lyes y* Clay 
Which th’ other Day 
Inclos’d Sam Sauill* Soull 
But now is free and un Confind 
She’ fled and left her Clogg behi™4 
Intombd within this Hole 
May ye 211720. 
In the 30 Year of his Age 
J. Error HopeKn. 


Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
—The interesting instance of the language 
in which this prayer was expressed in the 
fifteenth century (ante, p. 345) moves me to 
quote the same prayer as in use in the year 
1156, both for its phraseology and rhythm. 
The version is attributed to Pope Adrian in 
‘Oratio Dominica nimirum plus Centum 
Linguis, Versionibus, aut Characteribus Red- 
dita et Expressa,’ 1713 :— 

Ure Fadyr in Heauen rich, 
Thy name be Halyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blise 
Als bit in Heveny doe 
Euear in yearth been it »Isoe. 
That Holy breade that Lasteith ay, 
Thou send us this like day. 
Forgive us all that we have don 

s we forgive vch other on. 
Ne let ous fail into no Founding, 
Ne sheld ous fro the Foule thing. 

CuHas. JONAS. 


Sr. Saviour: St. Seputcure.—Mr. Rutrron 
raises a difficulty (ante, p. 341) about the 
expression St. Saviour’s Church, in that St. is 
not a recognized abbreviation of Sanctus, and 
that, even if it were, a Latin adjective could 
not properly be used to qualify an English 
substantive. I may, however, remind him 
that this is not the only case of the kind. 
The church in Cambridge which is called in 
the directories, &c., that of the Holy Sepulchre 
is (or at any rate was) called commonly in 
Cambridge St. Sepulchre’s Church. This may 
be connected with the fact that sepulchre is 
derived directly from the Latin sepulerum 
(sometimes incorrectly written sepulchrum). 
Saint is, of course, used in French both as an 
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adjective and a substantive; in English 
apparently always as a substantive, at least 
as early as Chaucer, in whose ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ we have “Cleped the Seintes Legende 
of Cupyde” for Cupid’s Saints’ Legend. Prof. 
Skeat, in his ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 
defines the word as “a holy man.” I submit 
he should have added “or woman.” The 
English word “holy” (M E. hool¢) is connected, 
like the German Aeilig, with a totally 
different idea from that of sanctus or saint, 
viz., whole in the sense of perfect, sound, 
healthy. 

I see that in the ‘Clergy List’ the church 
in Cambridge is called that of 8. Sepulchre. 
Now S. by itself might stand for sanctus, 
sancta, or sanctum, but joined with an English 
substantive (and the same may be said of an 
English name) it must stand for “Saint” in the 
adjectival sense. It is, indeed, becoming more 
usual to abbreviate “Saint” by the single 
letter S, omitting the ¢. The case of St. 
Michael or 8S. Michael also shows that it does 
not necessarily apply to either a man or 
woman. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Wiewam: rts Oricry.—In his well-known 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ Prof. Skeat copies 
the account of the origin of “* wigwam” from 
Webster. He may be glad to know where 
Webster got his information. I have traced 
it to Eliot's ‘Indian Grammar,’ 1666, p. 11. 
Eliot gives the pronominal forms of the 
Massachusetts word for “house” as follows : 
“Week, his house, weekou, their house, weekit, 
in his house, wekuwomut, in his [read “in their”) 
house.” Against wekuwomut he has a note, 
“Hence we corrupt this word wigwam.” The 
-om is the sign of the possessive case, the 
-ut of the locative. This reference should 
interest the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.,’ as, though 
several etymological dictionaries repeat 
Webster's statement, not one of them quotes 
any earlier authority for it. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Vicissitrupes oF LanGuaGe. — Possibly I 
may be in error, but I think it is undoubtedly 
the fact that languages are generally studied. 
esteemed, admired, and diffused, largely in 
proportion to the prestige enjoyed by the 
countries to which they belong. 

To take first the case of French. Since the 
day when, after Sedan, Bismarck first put 
down his mailed hoof, and bluntly announced 
that he would no longer employ French as 
the medium of diplomatic communication, 
that tongue seems gradually being ousted 
from its once proud place in European usage, 
and despite the fact that it still lingers as the 


language of the cordon bleu, the number 
daily waxes of the Amphitryons who cause 
their menus to be written in their native 
tongue. 

In marked contrast with the fate of French, 
we see English diffusing itself ever more and 
more. Already the predominant language of 
commerce and navigation, it may be said that 
if any tongue could ever become universal— 
a thing which is not to be soberly conceived— 
English would be that tongue. 

Then, again, we see Germany, slowly perhaps, 
but surely, pushing her speech in new direc- 
tions, while the study of German has of late 
years made prodigious strides not only in 
England, but also in most of the countries of 
Europe, although it may be safely said that 
the cumbrous and grotesque forms of its 
structure—so comically caricatured by Mark 
Twain—will perhaps for ever prevent it from 
becoming a very widely diffused language. 

Italian, despite its exquisite beauty and its 
splendid literature, is little studied now. 
The Civil Service Commissioners ignore it as 
a test for admission to the public services. A 
few enthusiasts still wrestle with Dante, and 
a few impostors pretend to do so, but the 
charming tongue is practically out of the 
running. A couple of generations back it 
was invariably the second language taken up 
by young ladies after French, but it has long 
since been superseded by German. 

As for Spanish, notwithstanding its majesty 
and grace, notwithstanding the treasures of 
its literature, its name is seldom heard, and 
the tongue of Cervantes and of Lope de 
Vega has fallen into the limbo of practical 
desuetude. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of the principle 
above assumed, i? we could imagine Italy 
and Spain resuming premier places in the 
estimation of the world and the foremost 
rank in influence and power, while England 
and Germany sank to secondary positions, it 
would, I think, be safe to predict that the 
languages of the former would rise along with 
their renewed prestige, and would assume a 
leading place in the estimation of the world. 

As to Greek and Latin, their position in 
the favour of the nations is so different from 
that enjoyed by spoken tongues, and is 
founded on considerations so diverse from 
those of the latter, that they do not come 
within the purview of the present speculation. 
A few years ago Sir John Seeley wrote, in 
one of our leading magazines or reviews, & 
most interesting study of the various an 
complex causes which have contributed to 
the tenacity of life of the classic tongues, in 


spite of their so-called death. If any reader 
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of ‘N. & Q.’ will put me on the track of that | and afterwards apologized to him “in print” 


article, I shall be deeply beholden to him. 
Batt Patrick MAXWELL. 
Sath. 


*‘EriGRAM ON CoLEMAN THE JEsuIt.’—The 
above heading catches my eye in the Index to 
the First Series of ‘N. & Q.’ just half a 
century ago, and I trust it is not too late, 
even after so long an interval, to rectify an 
error which I find set down under date 
7 February, 1852 (1** S. v. 137), where, speak- 
ing of a certain epigram that had been cited, 
it is said :— 

“Coleman, on whom the epigram appears to have 
been written, is obviously the Jesuit of that name 
executed in the reign of Charles II.” 

Coleman was not a Jesuit ; he was alayman, 
secretary to the Duke of York. As may be 
seen from Foley’s ‘Records’ or Oliver’s 
* Collectanea,’ there has been no Jesuit of the 
name. J. G. 


DISAPPEARING Lonpon. — It may be in- 
teresting to note that No. 12 and the 
adjoining house in Edgware Road have 
lately been pulled down for rebuilding, and 
with them vanish the balconies or verandahs 
of ironwork which, it is stated in ‘Old and 
New London,’ vol. iv., 

“were built in order to accommodate the Sheriffs 
and their officials who were bound to be present at 
the execution of criminals at the Tyburn gallows, 
then standing about 5U yards on the other (West) 
side of the Road.” 

The balconies were in situ till the end. 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


NaSHE AND GREENE am 
engaged in the preparation of a new edition 
of the works of Thomas Nashe (1567-1601), 
and should be greatly obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could throw any light on two or 
three points which have, up to the present, 
resisted investigation. (1) Nashe states that 
his ‘Pierce Penilesse’ was, about 1594, 
“maimedly translated into the French 
tongue” (‘ Have with you to Saffron-Walden,’ 
ed. Grosart, iii. 47). This translation was 
searched for without success by Grosart and 
others. Has any reader come across it or 
across any mention of it in French literature 
of the time? (2) Some time before 1593 
Nashe quarrelled with Thomas Churchyard, 


(G. Harvey, ed. Grosart, i. 199, and Nashe, ed. 
Grosart, ii. 252). Has this apology ever been 
found? (3) Editions of R. Greene's ‘ Mena- 
phon’ (which has an epistle by Nashe) are 
said to have appeared in 1589, 1599, 1605, 
1610, 1616, and 1634. I am unable to find 
any copies of the editions of 1599 and 1605. 
Can any reader help me? I should also be 
glad to know of an accessible copy of the 
edition of 1634. News of any letters from or 
to Nashe other than the one printed by J. P. 
Collier, documents in which he is mentioned, 
or any other fresh information about him 
would of course be most acceptable. 
R. B. McKerrow. 


MIxep Marriaces.—A propos of Burke and 
his wife, can any one tell when the custom of 
“boys going with the father, girls with the 
mother,” grew up in Ireland—if custom it 
was? Certainly thirty or forty years ago in 
the south of Ireland it was accepted as in 
the nature of things by uncontroversial 
Protestants, and, I suppose, Catholics. Yet, 
of course, it never can — had any formal 
Catholic sanction, I suppose. INQUIRER. 


OGLANDER Famity.—Could any of your 
readers favour me with the correct arms of 
the Oglander family, a representative of 
which formerly held the Oglander estate, 
East Dulwich? I believe the Oglanders 
belonged to Brading, Isle of Wight (co. 
Hants), and sprang from Sir John Oglander, 
the celebrated diarist and author of the 
Oglander memoirs. C. E. LEMAN. 


IrtsH Recrration.—Can you kindly tell me 
the author of ‘ Pat tarring the Cow’ or ‘ How 
Pat tarred the Cow’? It is a humorous Irish 
recitation or reading, and I think it is 
published in a book with several other pieces. 
The name of the book or any information 
about it will be most acceptable. JAP. 


Avpricu, DEAN or Curist CourcH.—What 
is the name of the “thrifty nephew” who 
buried Dean Aldrich? Was he a son of the 
dean’s brother or of a married sister? 

Ex-LrpraRIan. 


PorTRAIts OF HEREFORDSHIRE CATHOLIC 
Famity.—Will some one kindly inform meas 
to the best way to seek for pictures of a Catho- 
lic family who ruled in Herefordshire during 
the reign of Philip and Mary, and until 
Charles I. went down? They intermarried 
with the Monnington, Lingen, Wigmore, 
Scudamore, and other local families, and with, 
amongst others, the Teynham, Stourton, 
Casey, Wells, and Penruddocke families out- 
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side Herefordshire. Their arms were Barry 

wavy of ten arg. and az., over all a lion 

rampant. Sutton 8. 
Brynheulog, Hengoed, W. Cardiff. 


SKERRATT=CarRLeToN.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information of a marriage 
which took place about 1740 between these 
two families; also the pedigree of Thomas 
Skerrat, who married Lady Elizabeth Winch- 
comb in 1710, or any information about these 
families ? (Rev.) T. C. SKARRATT. 

Kemsing Vicarage, Sevenoaks. 


Joun DANDRIDGE was admitted to West- 
minster School in March, 1779. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify him? G. R. B. 


Derret Famity.—An officer in the Spanish 
army whose grandmother was an English- 
woman named Derret desires to know in 
what parts of this island families of that 
name are located. E. 8. Dopeson. 


WATCHHOUSES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BopysNatcuinc. —I quote from an article 
on Warblington Church, Hants, in the 


Builders’ Journal for 22 October :— 

“‘In two of the corners of the churchyard stand 
small forbidding-looking structures belonging to the | 
truly ‘gothic’ period of the immediate past. They | 
were erected as watchhouses for the prevention of 
bodysnatching.” 

Were not such buildings very unusual; and 

are any similar structures in existence at the 

present day ? JOHN PATCHING. 
[See 8 S. iv. 329, 370, 454, 529.) 


WILKINsoN, Bishop or Cuester.—Are any 
descendants of this bishop still existing ? 

E. E. Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 

“ HaLF-BULL "=HALF-crown.—The above 
expression is used by Jo in * Bleak House,’ 
chap. xlvi., &c. Was it in general vogue at 
the time; and what is its origin? H. P. L. 


NOVEL ATTRIBUTED TO Scort.—About 1856 
it was announced that the MS. of an un- 
published novel by Sir Walter Scott called 
*Moredun’ had been discovered. Was this a 
mistake, or was it a forgery, like ‘ Walladmor,’ 
that was published as a genuine novel by 
Scott? M. N. G. 


‘Lire or a Lawyer.’—I recently purchased 
the * Life of a Lawyer, written by Himself, 
published by Saunders & Benning, 1830. Can 
any one inform me who was the author (he 
calls himself in the book, but not on the title- 


page, John Eagle), and whether the work is 


entirely fiction? It contains lengthy reports 
of a trial for murder, and other trials in which 
the author is supposed to have been engaged 
as counsel; but I cannot trace the trials, 
The names of the parties, however, if not 
altogether fictitious, were doubtless changed, 
as are the names of the political persons of 
the day referred to in the book. 
E. T. Burr. 


{It is by Sir James Stewart.] 


Stoyies.—Can any reader oblige me with 
information respecting this family and _ its 
origin? It is supposed that one of this name 
came from pe tems about the year 1780, and 
settled in London as a merchant ; that his 
daughter Anna Maria married John Sans- 
bury in 1802; and that his widow, Mary, 
died 14 June, 1830, at Stoke Newington. 

T. S. SANDERs. 
27, Park Place, Leyton, N.E. 


Parish Reoister Transcripts.—Will an 
reader kindly tell me when copies of oe: 
registers were presented by the church- 
wardens at the annual visitations? I am 
now copying an old register, and find the 
following entries: “Gen. Chap. and our 
Register-book presented,” varied by “ General 
Chap. and Copies of our Register precentes 
This is prior to 1600. f. E.N. 

(The information desired is supplied in articles 
by Mr. J. M. Cowper at 7S. ii. 12; xi. 155; and 
the Editorial note at 7 S. xi. 94.) 


Zouran Harp.—Can any reader put me in 
the way of seeing a good specimen of this 
instrument in a museum or collection, and 
any sketches, diagrams, and particulars, 
especially as to soundholes, in any works on 
the subject ? NQ. 


* Prace.’—I shall be glad to know if there 
is any truth in the statement thatin old days 
no house was allowed to be called “ Place” 
unless it had been slept in by royalty. 

E. H. E. 

GassEE, PENTONVILLE Roap.—It is stated 
that the creditors of Frederick Crouch, the 
composer of the music of the ballad ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ who became insolvent in 1837, 
are entitled to a dividend, and that this 
dividend is derived from a humble specula- 
tion, a small garden, named Gassee, in 
Pentonville, which in George IV.’s reign 
may have been worth only a few shillings 
a year, but is now covered with valuable 
buildings. Is anything known as to_ the 
whereabouts of this small garden? It is 
possible that this garden may have been let 
on a building lease at the beginning of the 
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last century, and the lease having expired, 
the freeholder is now entitled to the rack- 
rent, which would explain the payment of 
the dividend tothe creditors. JoHNn HEBB. 


“Spice.”"—This word is used in the West 
Riding for sweetmeats, Morecambe Rock, «ec. 
The word is derived from Latin species=a 
drug, vide Smith’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ The 
idea of sweetmeat in the use of the word is 
apparently a late refinement, and should not 

classed as dialect, but rather as slang. 
How old is this peculiar use of the word ? 
What are little girls made of ? 
Sugar and spice ani all that’s nice. 
Here the West Riding meaning seems more 
appropriate. Perhaps the history of this 
nursery rime will tone on the history of 
the word. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


Replies, 


MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS. 

(9 §. vii. 466 ; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527; 
ix. 95, 209, 309, 414, 469, 512 ; x. 69, 130.) 
In my previous article 1 endeavoured to 

prove from internal evidence that ‘A Tale’ 

was written by Logan. The second piece 
requiring consideration is * Levina,’ an episode 

in Bruce's poem of *‘ Lochleven’ extending 278 

lines from “ Low by the lake.” In regard to 

the preparation of the entire piece, Bruce 
wrote thus to his friend Mr. Arnot :— 

“T have written a few lines of a descriptive poem; 
cui titulus est Lochleven. You may remember you 
hinted such a thing to me...... I hope it will soon be 
finished, as I every week add two lines, blot out 
six, and alter eight. You shall hear of the plan 
when | know it myself.” —Mackelvie, par. 43. 

This was written in July, 1766. The poem 
was finished in the first week of December. 
A little later in the same month Bruce says, 
ina letter to Pearson :— 

“ Thave some evening scholars, the attending on 
whom, though few, so fatigues me, that the rest 
of the night | am quite dull and low-spirited. Yet 
I have some lucid intervals, in the time of which I 
can study pretty well.”—Grosart, p. 38. 

Dr. Mackelvie (par. 46) states :— 

’ “The effort of mind which the composition of 

Lochleven’ had called forth seems to have been 
too much for Bruce’s shattered frame, for he was 
compelled almost immediately after it was finished 
to relinquish his school.” 

It »:s under these conditions of health 
that: viece of nearly 650 lines(‘ Levina’ 
being included) was attempted. Even when 

lowance is made for exaggeration on Bruce’s 
part in the statement about blotting out six 


lines, altering eight, and adding two ever 
week, it does not seem that time and cnaath 
were in his favour. The idea of a first 
draft from which the poem was afterwards 
expanded is still less tenable. This theory of 
“first drafts” seems to have been adopted 
so as to overcome insurmountable difficulties. 
In this case the “first draft” was the 
piece as Bruce finished it. As published, it 
appears in the form it assumed after Logan’s 
transforming hand had touched it. Bruce’s 
giant becomes a hunter. This is perhaps the 
main alteration. But the whole poem seems 
to have been revised by Logan. Its several 
_ were transposed by him, additions 
neing made at the same time. The fact that 
Logan extended other parts of the piece as 
well as ‘Levina’ is clearly shown by Dr. 
Mackelvie, who remarks in a foot-note, “In the 
first draught of the poem the following [seven] 
lines...... were added.” These lines came 
after line 80, and were omitted by Logan 
who, however, replaced them by others an 
extended this part of the poem to twenty 
lines, of which Mackelvie says :— 

“The next twenty lines in the printed text are 
not in the original draught, and ought to have been 
claimed for Logan, since his friends have been 
disposed to claim all the alterations and improve- 
ments in the poem for him.”—P. 185. 

From Logan’s ‘Sermons’ it may be proved 
that one other part at least owes something 
to his pen. Lines 58 and 59 run thus :— 

’Tis beauty all 
To poet’s eye, and music to his ear. 

In his lecture on Psalm L., Logan speaks of 
“that benevolent power who makes all nature 
beauty to his eye, and music to his ear.” This 
is as near as it could be to Akenside in 
‘Pleasures of Imagination,’ where it is ren- 
dered 

Thou makest all nature beauty to his eye 

Or music to his ear. 
The evident conclusion to be drawn from 
these quotations is that Logan transferred 
Akenside’s lines almost verbatim into his 
lecture, but altered them in ‘Lochleven’ to 
suit his purpose. 

Before entering upon internal evidence in 
support of Logan as the author of ‘ Levina,’ 
it may be well to give two extracts from a 
letter of Dr. Baird, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, to Dr. Anderson, at the time 
the latter was preparing his edition of ‘ British 
Poets’ :— 

“The authority on which Dr. Baird ascribes the 
story of Lomond and Levina to Logan is the 
testimony of a gentleman of veracity [Dr. Robert- 
son of Dalmeny] who was an intimate friend of both 
Logan and Bruce and had access to know the history 
of their productions. But the Dr. has still better 
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evidence than this—he has in his possession Bruce’s 
original MSS. of the poem ‘Lochleven,’ and the 
story is not there either in the form or extent in 
which it appears as published....... the story ends by 
simply painting her fear and her flight from the 
Giant to the side of the lake into which she plunged 
herself.” 

And again :— 

** He [Logan] has certainly imitated Bruce’s man 
ner very happily. Nearly 200 lines of the story are 
entirely Logan's.” 

These extracts alone seem pretty conclusive. 
It will be noticed that Dr. Baird’s reference 
is to “the Giant.” As has been already 
mentioned, Logan makes the hero a hunter. 
But in addition to all this external evidence 
there are many parallelisms which point to 
Logan as the author of ‘Levina.’ Nor is 
it altogether without significance to note 
that the name Levina, although not Logan’s 
creation, reappears in a slightly altered form 
in Elvina—the heroine of ‘Runnamede,’ 
which was not published till thirteen years 
after the first issue of Bruce’s poems. Here 
then are some of the more important parallel- 


isms :— 
Levina. A Tale. 

Each height’ning each, Something unseen o’er 
effus’d o'er all her form all her form 

A nameless grace, the Did nameless grace im- 
beauty of the mind. part. 

The patriarch of the A patriarch in the vale of 
plains; ne'er by his peace 


oor — 
The needy pass’d or the He liberal 
way-faring man. 


dealt his 


store ; 

And called the stranger 
to his feast, 

The beggar to his door. 


His daughter, and 
his only joy, 

I feed my father's flock. 

Than the sweet lily of 
the lowly vale, 

The Queen of flowers. 


Parents, happy in a 
child so fair. 


Come, let us crop the 
roses of the brook, 
And wildings of the wood. 


Yet at his frugal board 
Health sits a guest. 


An only daughter in his 


age 
Solaced a father’s care. 


Queen of the vale, the 
lily fair. 


Runnamede. 
You, Albemarle, 


Are happy in a daughter 
fair. 


i 
Give us again the wild- 
ness of our woods. 
Act L. se. i. 
The Lovers. 
And friendship sits a 
constant guest. 


Tostrew thebridegroom’s For thee the virgins 


way, and deck his bed. 


And now the Morning.... 
put on her robes, 

Her beauteous robes of 
light 

canted the Naiad streams 


Flowed down the dale. | 


deck the bed. 
Ode to Man of Letters. 
The rose unfolds her 
robe of light. 


Ode written in Spring. 
The loosen’d streamlet 
loves to stray 


And echo down the dale. 


val 


Levina. Ode written in Spring. 

Her breast was fairer O come, thou fairer than 

than the vernal bloom the bud 
Of valley-lily, opening in Unfolding in a shower! 

a shower. 
ner where, hand in hand, Trip hand in hand the 
Eternal Spring and Au- circled green. 

tumn rule the year. 

Runnamede. 


When hand in hand we 
sported in your hall. 
A few parallelisms taken from Logan's 
‘Sermons’ may also be cited. In Sermon VI. 
vol. i. will be found “ They...... walk hand in 
hand through the paths of childhood,” which 
is similar to quotations given above from the 
poems. ‘‘ Keeps as the apple of his eye” 
occurs in Sermons II. and sais of vol.i. In 
the address before the “serving of the third 
table” at the Lord’s Supper, Logan’s poetic 
taste is seen in the introduction of the some- 
what uncalled-for injunction, “ Strew his 
path with flowers,” following the exclamation 
* Rejoice, behold thy King ¢s come.” It 
corresponds well to what is found in 
‘Levina’: “in quest of flowers to strew the 
bridegroom’s way.” Also, “crop the unblown 
flower” and “crop the blossoms,” from 
Sermons III. and XII. respectively of 
vol. i., closely resemble “crop the roses of the 
brook” in ‘Levina.’ There is also great 
similarity in the ideas expressed in this 
extract from ‘ Levina’ (1. 228 et seq.), “ High in 
the midst,...... an enchanted tree grew ever 
green...... Here every bride...... two golden 
apples gathered...... the pledge of nuptial 
concord and delight,” to those in this 
sentence from the twentieth sermon of vol. ii, 
“Amid the Garden of Eden a tree arose, the 
sacramental pledge of life.” 
A. M. McDona.p. 
108, Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


Lapy Wuitmore x. 268, 318, 395). 
—We have in our care at the present time for 
cleaning and varnishing an oil painting of 
Lady Whitmore, by Sir Peter Lely. The 
inscription painted on the picture is, 
“Frances, youngest daughter of Sir W" 
Brooke, Bt, Wife of Sir Thomas Whitmore, 
K.B. Interred in Twickenham Church, 1690.” 
A picture of Sir George Whitmore, Lord 
Mayor of London, painted by Cornelius 
Janssen, has also recently passed through 
our hands. Wurrenouse & JAMEs. 

30, St. George’s Place, S.W. 


I have to thank Cot. Pripeavx for his long 
and exhaustive note. Lady Whitmore's 
rtrait by Zurbaran has never been cata- 
ogued, but has been seen by experts. It 
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represents a dark woman, with a regular 
oval face, and, as I said, has a look of Guido 
Reni. Perhaps Zurbaran also had in his 
mind when he was painting it “the young 
man crowned with ivy” in Velasquez’s 
*Drunkards’ at Madrid. It certainly is not 
the same person as the one shown in the 
‘Lady Whitmore’at Hampton Court. I have 
a faint idea the original may have been a 
mistress of our Charles I. when at Madrid. 
In any case, she was an older woman than 
Grammont’s “ Miss Brooks.” Z. 


BurIaALs IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (9'" S. x. 
206, 258).—To make this list complete, the 
name of the Duchess of Northumberland, 
who was buried on 19 December, 1890, should 
be added. During the same period the Rev. 
S. Flood Jones (Precentor), the Rev. John 
Troutbeck (Precentor), Mr. Charles St. Clare 
Bedford (Chapter Clerk), and the Rev. C. W. 
Furse (Canon) were buried in the a. 

7. 


“Swirt’s sTARLING” (9 §. x. 325).—It is 
to be feared that the advice, “ Always verify 
your references,” or quotations, is more often 

iven than acted upon. Sterne’s unhappy 
bird seems doomed to be blundered over. 
Mrs. B. M. Croker, in her pleasant story of 
Indian life ‘ The Cat’s-paw,’ makes her heroine 
say (p. 300), “I felt like the thrush who cried, 
‘I can’t get out, I can’t get out !’” 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


AnoGLo-Saxon Names For Birps (9 S. x. 
348). — Higora, masc., and higere, fem., 
explained by Dr. Sweet as “magpie or wood- 

cker,” are obviously very closely related. 

he root is hig-, sense unknown. //ice-mdse 
is ‘‘a titmouse,” where hice is from a root hic-, 
also of unknown meaning. There is no 
necessary connexion between these roots. 
The A.-S. for “cuckoo” is properly géac, 
closely allied to Icel. gaukr and the G. Gauch. 
The form of the root would be geuk- ; but the 
word is, not improbably, imitative. All that 
seems to be certain is that we have here 
three distinct roots, all of unknown meaning, 
though they may possibly be of imitative 
origin. W. W. S. 


Iantue (9 §. x. 328).—The lady referred 
to under this title in About’s ‘La Gréce 
Contemporaine,’ as to whose identity Mr. 


second wife, Edward, second Baron Ellen- 
borough, who was Governor-General of India 
from 1841 to 1844, and was advanced to an 
earldom in the latter year. The marriage 
was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1830, 
and two years later the lady married Charles 
Theodore Herbert, Baron Venningen of 
Bavaria. Her third husband was Cheikh 
Medjuel el Mazrab, a general in the Greek 
army ; and [ rather think (though I am not 
sure) that she married for a fourth time 
a few months before her death, which took 
place at Damascus on August llth, 1881. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, K.C.B., the present 
Permanent Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, is her nephew. 
D. OswaLpD O.S.B. 
Oxford. 


Jane Digby, Lady Ellenborough, divorced 
in 1830, years before Lord Ellenborough was 
made Governor of India, married secondly 
Baron v. Venningen of Bavaria, which name 
was, of course, pronounced Fenningen ; 
thirdly, an Arab sheik. Previously to this 
she took up with a Greek, whose name 
at this distance of time escapes me, one 
Tutoche, I think, but rather a brigand than 
a count, as I remember. 8. 


Lams ON THE Ass (9 §. x. 307, 393.)— 
The ass does not suffer alone from deliberate 
cruelty. Itis generally reported in India that 
the elephant is tortured in a similar way by a 
wound being made on the top of the head, or 
behind the ear, and kept open and raw, to be 
touched when the animal is obstinate or 
sluggish. The driver is armed with a formid- 
able iron goad, but I have only once or twice 
seen it used with any violence, and I have 
never seen the wounds referred to touched 
by the goad. It may be mentioned, however, 
that the elephants I have travelled on have 
been quiet and willing, as they all usually 
appear to be. 

The draught bullock frequently has its tail 
dislocated by twisting; this is not, and 
cannot be, excused, even when one has 
ridden all day, in a hot sun, behind a pair 
of sluggish bullocks; but in an _ hour’s 
experience it becomes plain that these 
animals will not exert themselves unless 
beaten and addressed in deplorably un- 
reportable language. W. SANDFORD. 

Clapham. 


GREEK AND RusstaAN VEsT- 


Hess inquires, was Jane Elizabeth Digby, 
only daughter of Admiral Sir Henry Digby, | 
G.C.B., sister of the ninth Baron Digby, and | 
granddaughter of Thomas Coke, first Earl 
of Leicester. She married in 1824, as his | 


MENTs (9% §. x. 28, 318, 392).—With reference 
to the original query, I may note that the Rev. 
John O’Brien refers to Goar’s ‘ Euchologium 
Grecorum’ (Paris, 1647) as his authority, 
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and that the present usage in the East may 
well have sprung up since then. 

With saiemate to the last reply, I hope 
Mr. Ancus will give his authority for his 
opening statement. Father Humphrey, 8.J., 
in his ‘ Urbs et Orbis’ (London, Thos. Baker, 
1899), says at p. 130 :— 

“*Red is the pontifical colour, and if the liturgy 
does not demand another colour in a ceremony, the 
Pope’s pastoral stole is always red. It is in 
red vestments that he lies in state when dead. 
In giving solemn absolution he wears a red cope 
shot with gold.” 

The italics are mine. The Pope's clothes 
for indoor or outdvor use are, I believe, 
always white or red; but I have hitherto 
supposed that in saying Mass (except on 
solemn occasions, when he wears vestments 
pooetee to himself) he follows the ordinary 
iturgical colour-sequence. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Latin ConVEeRSATION (9S. x. 407).—The 

aper Vox Urbis is published in Rome every 
fortnight; the editor is the Cavaliere 
Aristide Leonori, Via Alessandrina, No. 76. 
It is a pity that English scholars do not 
support this paper more by their contribu- 
tions and subscriptions. A Latin paper is 
also published in Philadelphia. Jesuit 
fathers have told me that they receive a 
great deal of instruction in Latin, but as 
they are taught the continental (ie, the 
correct) pronunciation they are unable to 
converse with English scholars, 

Herpert A. Strona. 

University College, Liverpool. 

The title of an American journal published 
in Latin is as follows :— 

“ Preco Latinus: Periodicum gentium Latinum, 
menstruum, ad sermonem Latinum ut linguam 
cultorum omnium gentium universam, animis in- 
culcandum.” 

Philadelphia ig the place of publication, and 
it is now in its eighth or ninth volume. 
W. R. B. Pripgaux. 

Royal College of Physicians. 

Besides Vox Urbis and Concordia (this only 
partly in Latin) there are published Civis 
Romanus (Limbach, Saxony), Phenix (Red 
Lion House, Fleet Street), Post Prandium, 
illustrated (David Nutt), and /raeco Latinus 
(1731, Francis Street, Philadelphia). This 
last has printed, among other contributions 
of great interest, admirable metrical trans- 
lations of Shakespear's ‘Julius Cvesar,’ the 
‘Alcestis’ of Euripides, Cowper's ‘John 
Gilpin,’ and many other well-known English 

oems and hymns, and a revised edition of 
Thomas & Kempis’s ‘ De Imitando Christum ’ 


back numbers containing any of these could 
be obtained from the editor on application. 
Some American colleges also publish small 
Latin journals. Of course a first essential 
for Latin becoming again a spoken language 
is that the Roman pronunciation be restored. 
Evacustes A. Parpson. 

151, Strand, W.C. 

Writing in the Fortnightly (No. 431, N.S.) 
on the question ‘Are the Classics to Go?’ 
Prof. Postgate warmly advocates their reten- 
tion, and states his conviction that “if the 
‘dead’ languages and literatures are not to 
retire into the background they must be 
taught as if they were alive ”—z.e., the con- 
versational method of teaching should not be 
neglected. “From the first, speaking and 
writing Latin should go hand in hand with 
reading it.” The article mentions two jour- 
nals written in Latin which deal with the 
ordinary life of our times—the Vor Urbis, of 
Rome, and the Preco Latinus, of Philadelphia. 
“New words are used in both for the objects 
which were not known to the ancients.” 

Cuas. GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Manor Court Rotts (9 8. x. 409).—The 
Public Record Office has a very large number, 
and a thick folio volume has been printed 
giving particulars of each and all of them. 
The British Museum also has a large collec- 
tion of them. Much information regarding 
them will be found in a ‘* Manual for the 
Genealogist,’ &c., by Richard Sims. The 
names of the lords of every manor from A.D. 
1316 to 1559 will be found in Harl. MS. 6281. 
Nearly each of the catalogues (No. 247 is the 
last issued) of Mr. James Coleman, 9, Totten- 
ham Terrace, White Hart Lane, Tottenham, N., 
contains some Court Rolls for sale. An ex- 
amination of these catalogues would furnish 
Mr. Hone with very much information. 

It is a great pity that these most valuable 
records ever should be sold by their owners 
(usually for a very small sum), and thus 
become scattered over this country and 
abroad, beyond all possible recovery except 
in very few instances. Why not present 
them to either the Public Record Office or to 
the British Museum instead of selling them? 

C. Mason, 

29, Gate, 8. W. 

Mr. Hone will find many instructivearticles 
in 4"" 5. ii. 244, also the earliest trial in a manor 
court (1307), and references to works in the 
Sritish Museum and elsewhere. See also 


24 §. 4" S. ii, v.; 5% S. v.; 
i, vill, x., OPO BL 


rendered into classical Latin. Doubtless 
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Latty (9 §. x. 328).—‘ Sir” 
Gerard Lally, father of Thomas Arthur, 
Count Lally Tollendal, was second son of 
Thomas Lally, of Tullaghnad aly, Co. Galway, 
by Jane, daughter of Robert Dillon, of 
Loughglyn, Co Roscommon, sister of 
Theobald, seventh Viscount Dillon. He 
went to France with James II. and became 
lieutenant-colonel of Dillon’s Regiment, 
and subsequently a brigadier-general in the 
French service. He was created a baronet 
by letters patent dated at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, 7 7 July, 1707, and died at Arras about 
1734. He married, 18 April, 1701, at 
Romans, in the diocese of Vie nue, Anne Mar ie, 
daughter of Charles Jacques de Bressac, 
Seigneur de la Vache. “Sir” Gerard Lally’s 
eldest brother, James Lally, was M.P. for 
Tuam in the Irish Parliament of James IL., 
and forfeited his estate for his adherence to 
that monarch. The great- grandfather of 
these gentlemen was Isaac Lally, or O’ Mull- 
ally, who had a grant from the Crown of 
Tullaghnadaly and other lands in 1618. He 
was the eldest son of William O’Mullally, 
Archbishop of Tuam 1573-95, and married 
Marian, daughter of Nehemiah Donellan, 
Archbishop of Tuam 1595-9. When the 
family went to France their descent from 
these archiepiscopal ancestors was not con- 
sidered respectable, and consequently they 
invented, or had invented for them, a new 
one, making out the O’Mullallys to be much 
greater and more important people than they 
really were, and leaving out the descent from 
the archbishops, i in direct contradiction of the 
funeral certificate of Isaac O'Mullally, who 
died 16 July, 1631. G. D. B. 


SnowBaLL Famity (9% S. x. 307).—Dr° 
William Snowball, of Carlton, Victoria, 
Australia, is a likely gentleman to give Mr. 
J. B. SNowBaALt the particulars he requires. 
The late Rev. Gilbert Francis Snowball, of 
West Hey, Birkenhead, was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1844, M.A. 1847. He 
was ordained deacon in 1847 and priest in 
1849. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Bre dford. 


CasTLe CaREWE (9* S. ix. 428, 490; x. 92, 
214, 314).—I find in a pedigree [ amused 
myself with drawing up a good many years 
ago I had written this query opposite the 
name of Walter Fitz Other's father, ‘* Was 
this Othower, Constable of the Tower of 
London, mentioned in Stow’s ‘Survey ’?” 
Stow wrote, “Othowerus, Alcolinellus, Otto, 
and Geoffrey de Maguaville, Earl of Essex, 
were the first four Constables of the Tower of 
London by succession.” Stow seems to have 


had some document before him which re- 
corded that in 2 Stephen the Priory of Holy 
Trinity within Aldgate obtained repossession 
of land in East Smithfield, near the Tower, 
which had been held by force by the four 
Constables named (Thoms’s ed., p. 18). The 
second name must have been misread. 
A. 8. Exuts. 
Westminster. 


**Fert, Fert, Fert” (9 §. x. 345, 412).— 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook to the Mediterranean,’ 
by Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair (the late Sir 
Robert Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G.), 1881, 
in the article on the island of Rhodes (pp. 
124, 125), says that the memory of one of the 
struggles of the Knights of St. John against 
the Turks is ‘ perpetuated on every Italian 
coin at the present day.” <A prince of the 
house of Savoy for his prodigies of valour 
was authorized by the Grand Master to in- 
scribe on his banner the motto, ‘* Fortitudo 
Ejus Rhodium Tenuit.” It would have been 
more correct to say ‘‘on some of the Italian 
coins.”* [ have written “Rhodium ” as 
it appears in the text quoted instead of 
Rhodum.” 

The following gives another interpretation 
of * Fert.” It is from a chapter on the two 
Fortune, Infortune, Forte-Une,” 
and “Fert,” which occur frequently in the 
church of Brou (Bourg en Bresse) :— 

“The second motto composed of a single word of 
four letters, Fert, is read on the —— of the Duc 
de Savoie and the Comtesse de Bresse, round the 
large holy-water basin, and at the great doorway, 
under the statue of Philibert-le-Beau. It is the 
motto of the military order of the Collar (Colli« r) 
and of the Annunciade (Annonciade), as well as 
that of the house of Savoy, whose coins have always 
preserved it since the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the most ancient known piece which bears it 
is of 1392. About 1360 Amedeo VI., called the 
Comte Vert, established the military order of the 
Collar, to which he gave as a badge a collar com- 
posed of true lovers’ knots, in which were inter- 
woven the four letters F. E.R. T., repeated fifteen 
times, that is to say as many times as there were 
knights. For, by his will of 1380, he ordered that 
there should be fifteen knights, in honour of the 
fifteen mysteries of the Holy Virgin, and that the 
seat of the Order should be the Carthusian Monas- 
tery of Pierre-Chatel, in which fifteen monks should 
way every day. Late r, in 1434, Amedeo (Amédée) 

LIT. (Felix V.) decreed that the Order should 
take the name of the Annunciation, or of the 
Annunciade, and that in the collar the true lovers’ 


* I have before me a 20-lire gold piece of Carlo Al- 
berto (1847), a 20-centesimi silver piece of Vittorio 
Emanuele (1863), and bronze coins of the latter and 
of Umberto, which do not bear the motto; alsoa 
5-lire silver piece of Carlo Felice (1826), which has 
it on the margin, the “‘ Ferts”’ being divided from 
one another in each case by a true lovers’ knot 
(? girdle) and a star (? rose). 
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knots should be replaced by the Girdle (Cordeliére) | brought into operation locally by the Governor’s 

leted the badge by adding to it tifteen enamelle« 
a alternating with r word a rt cupasted From this it would appear that prior to 
fifteen times, and conjoined by the girdle. Such is | 1891 the word “groat” was not used, or very 
the collar which Philibert-le-Beau bears at Brou,| rarely used, in British Guiana, the word 
both on his tomb and in the great window. What | “bit” or quarter guilder being employed to 
ste meaping of this word or of theve four initial denote fourpence. And it would further 
been given, the only one which seems really probable a pear, as my correspondent points out, that 
is that which appears on a gold piece, struck in the Miss Rawlings ( History of the British 
reign of Vittorio Amedeo L. ( Victor Amé I*"), which | Coinage,’ 1898, p. 209, cited by Q. V.) is mis- 
is preserved in the medal cabinet of the Kings of | taken in stating that the coinage of groats 
united by honour and religion.” These words, which British Guiana, was resumed in 1888. It 
are coup aulbable for the “knights of a military and should be 1891. Possibly, however, he Says, 
religious order, ‘appear tous,’ wrote M. Jules Baux imperial fourpenny pieces were coined from 
in 1854, ‘ to be the revelation of the literal meaning | 1888 to 1891 for use in British Guiana alone, 
of = ay of y - princes of aren, a whom the | until the new groats were issued in 1891. 
world saw shine, during more than eight centuries, 
the honour and loyalty of chivalry, the faith and By the Order in Council and I roclamation 
devotion of the Christian’ (‘ Histoire de Il’Eglise de of 10 December, 1901, alluded to by Q. V. (a 
Brou,’ p. 164).”"—Translated from ‘Guide-Express | copy of which has been forwarded to me), 
de l’Eglise de Brou,’ par l’ Abbé H. P., 5° Edition, | and in virtue of an Order in Council and 
1899, chap. xiv. p. 85. Proclamation of 3 February, 1898 (which it 

Vittorio Amedeo I. became Duke of Savoy | recites), applying certain modified portions 
in 1630 and died in 1637. I give “Federe” as | of the Coinage Act, 1870, to the colony of 
it appears in the text instead of ‘ Federe.”| Trinidad and Tobago, the provisions of the 
Touching the form “Amadeus,” generally above Order in Council of 9 May, 1891, with 
written in English, for “ Amedeo,” it may be | regard to these silver “ groats or fourpences,” 
noted that the Italian King of Spain was were extended to Trinidad and Tobago. So 
called “ Amadeo,” after the Spanish form of that the circulation of the West Indian four- 
the name. On a 5-peseta piece of 1871,| penny pieces was legalized in Trinidad only 
which I have, I find “Amadeo I. Rey de last year, and the term “groat” would 
Espajia.” Ropert Prerroint. | appear to be practically unknown there, or 
at all events never commonly used, and to 

Groat: Brrs (9° 8. ix. 84).—In compliance! have been confined to the official Order in 
with Q. V.’s request, I some little time back | Council and Proclamation. 
asked an official friend of mine in Trinidad; [t would seem, therefore, that the ‘ Historical 
to undertake the investigation desired by | English Dictionary’ is notquite accurate when 
your correspondent as to the use of the term | (as cited by your correspondent) it states that 
‘groat ” in that colony and in British Guiana.|“the name [groat] was neither officially 
The result is now before me, and is at Q. V.’s| recognized nor commonly used.” The latter 
service. : | part is correct as applied to the West 

My correspondent begins with a quotation | Indies, but the proclamation did “officially 
from Chalmers’s ‘ History of Currency in the | recognize” it. 
British Colonies’ (1893), chap. ix.,‘ British} My correspondent points out that the 
Guiana,’ to the following effect :— “bit” in Trinidad was fivepence (not four- 

“* Mention has already been made of the ancient | pence as in British Guiana), or the tenth part 
custom of the masses to reckon by ‘bits’ in| of a dollar. 
were rated at ls. 4/. per guilder, the ‘bit’ has (dated 1891), which I obtained inour ordinary 
thenceforth been identical with a British fourpenny | Silver circulation in Antigua, in case Q. V. 
piece. As the British fourpeuny, though still legal | may like to have it. I fancy the term “bit” 
tender in the United Kingdom, has been practically | must originally have come from the States. 
withdrawn from circulation at home for many! [Tt was an American lady that I first heard 
years. the colony of British Guiana has been use the term. In England it is always pre- 


unable to renew its stock of these favourite coins. } ” 
In view of demands from the colony, it was found | faced by the value, as a threepenny or a 


necessary in 1891 to strike a new ‘groat or four-| fourpenny “bit.” In countries that use the 
pence for British Guiana and certain other West | term it would be taken, I imagine, to mean 
ndian colonies.” Currency was given to the new | the smallest coin that is issued in silver. 
cola - a colony by the Order in Council and J. S. Upat, F.S.A 
oyal Proclamation of Ma 891, which w 
= ° Ye 1801, which was Antigua, West Indies. 


bs These were Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. [The coin has been sent to Q. V.] 
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“BEHIND EACH CLOUD THE SUN IS ALWAYS 
SHINING” x. 309).— These lines are 
taken from a poem by Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler, called ‘The Wisdom of Folly,’ 
which is in her book called ‘ Verses Wise and 
Otherwise.’ L. M. A. Gruss. 

Ramleh, Reigate. 


Permit the reference to ‘ The Rainy Day,’ 
by Longfellow :— 
Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind each cloud is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all ; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
I quote from memory. 
Jas. Curtin, F.S.A. 


‘WHIPPING THE CAT” (9% §. x. 205, 298) 
—See also 3™ §S. ix. 155; 7” S. v. 310; and 
the ‘E.D.D.,’ 1898, s.v. ‘Cat,’ p. 537. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

FoLK-LORE: SrEVE AND SuHears (8 §. ii. 
305, 416, 511 ; iii. 134, 354).—It is unfortunate 
that Mr. W. J. Hardy, who has edited the 
records of the county of Worcester for the 
Historical MSS. Commission (‘ Report on 
MSS. in Various Collections,’ vol. i., 1901), is 
not a student of ‘N. & Q.,’ otherwise he 
would not have written the foot-note copied 
below. On 2 April, 1633, Anne Bellett, of 
Stacey Morton, widow, gave recognizance for 
her appearance at the next general sessions, 
to answer such accusations as should be 
made against her by William Vahan, Thomas 


Heynes, and Robert Heynes, all of Inkberrow, | 


“for the evil art that she useth with the juggling 
trick of the sive* and shears to find out goods lost, 
and using the name of Peter and Paul therein in 
profane manner, being said to be founder of thet 
sleight and cosening trick.” 


The last words are interesting, and indicate | driver’s tin trumpet. 


that this ancient superstition had then for 
the first time come to the knowledge of the 
Shallows of Worcestershire. Whence had 
Anne Bellett imported it ? O. O. H. 


Famity Crests (9 S. x. 109, 173, 374).—I 
am obliged to Mr. Leicuton for his reply 
to my query. I have Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ 
‘Family Crests,’ &c., in my own library, but 
the antithesis to these is what I asked for, 
and Mr. Leicuron’s ‘Ordinary of British 
Crests’ will supply the want. I shall await 
its publication with much interest 

Cross-CRossLet. 

Brack Fast (9% §. x. 248, 352).—Mr. Hos- 
8oN MaTTHEws is usually well informed on 
matters of Catholic usage. But I confess I 
am at a loss to know on what ground he 


“* Sive, a scythe (see Halliwell’s Dictionary).” 


bases his statement that Christmas Eve is 
observed by English Catholics as one of “the 
three severest fast-days of the year.” Is 
there any authority which prescribes a 
stricter fast on Christmas Eve than on the 
vigils (say) of Whitsunday, SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, or All Saints’ ? 

D. OswaLp Hunter-Buiatr, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


Dr. Hawrrey’s 8. x. 261, 390). 
—I ought to have given the heading to 
Meleager’s lament, MeAedypov eis yuvaixa, I 
recur to it because I see that Mr. Axon 
quotes the lines as Meleager’s lament for his 
child. It may be that his reading is right ; 
but the above was the heading given in the 
book in which I read the lines in 1859. 

ALDENHAM. 


“TanpeM” §. x. 308).—The quotation 
from Grose is from the 1785 edition. Though 
none of the following extracts is so early as 
the eighteenth century, yet they are of in- 
terest :— 

* About ten o'clock I set off [from Philadelphia], 
agreeably to appointment, with my brother George 
in his tandem, accompanied by a groom, to Washing- 
ton.” — 1808, 27 Sept., 8S. Breck, ‘ Recollections’ 
(1877), p. 264. 

“The carts used here [Montreal] are light, and 
the body of the drays have a fall from the shafts, 
in the manner of our tumbrels. The horses are 
small; bells are fixed to their harness. Carts drawn 
by dogs are common; I have seen a tandem dog 
cart, the dogs harnessed and belled the same as 
horses.”—1817, 21 Sept., J. Palmer, ‘Journal of 
Travels in the U.S. of N.A. and in Lower Canada’ 
(1818), p. 217. 

“The only objects of sight or hearing, that recall 
to mind the sweet fables of yore, are the tall poplar 
trees about some of the farm-houses, and the 
answering echoes of the hunter’s gun or stage- 
i The poplars remind us of 
the sisters of Phaeton (great tandem gentleman in 
ancient times, who burnt the people of Africa all 
black by driving the chariot of the sun too close to 
the poor caitiffs)."—1817, J. K. Paulding, ‘ Letters 
from the South,’ i. 135. 

Paulding was a New Yorker. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S. 


Joun CARPENTER, TOWN CLERK OF LONDON 
1417-38 (8 S. x. 216).—In ‘ The Life and 
Times of John Carpenter,’ by Thomas Brewer 
(London, 1856), there are transcripts of 
several documents. From his wife’s will it 
appears that his father’s name was Richard. 
In his own will he describes himself as John 
Carpenter, jun., and he leaves to “ John, son 
of my brother John, one hundred shillings 
ster!ing.” He also mentions a_ brother 
Rovert. In the record of his election to 
Parliament in 1436 he is described as John 
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Carpenter, jun. In 1439, the year of his 
second election to Parliament as member for 
the City—when he is described as “late 


Common Clerk of the City ”— Carpenter | English scoff do. 


obtained letters patent from the king, dated | 
3 December, 18 Henry VL. exempting him for 
the whole of his life from all military and | 
civil duties whatsoever, among which are 
included election as member of Parliament, 
and receiving the honour of knighthood. In 
this document he is described as “John 
Carpenter the younger, late secretary of our 
city of London.” From this evidence it seems 
probable that the Town Clerk was described 
as junior to distinguish him from his brother 
of the same Christian name. This brother 
may have been the John Carpenter, sen., M.P. 
for Portsmouth in 1437; and the John 
Carpenter, jun., who represented Hastings in 
the Parliament of 1442, may have been the 
nephew of the Town Clerk. 
Joun 
Brighton. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Jonson (9*" S. x. 367).— 
E. F. B.'s reference to Shakespeare and Jon- 
son both writing of a dog * Ringwood” is 
interesting. Ringwood is a favourite name 
for dogs; see my * The Dog in British Poetry.’ 
Thomas Tickell (1686-1740), in his Fragment 
of a Poem on Hunting, has :— 

How his sire’s features in the son were spied 

When Di was made the vig rous Ringwood’s bride. 
Gay also has a poem devoted to 

Ringwood, a dog of little fame, 

Young, pert, and ignorant of game. 
And Henry Brooke (1706-83) introduced into | 
‘The Fox Hunt’ a worthy dog called Ring- 
wood. R. Maynarp LEonarp. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century 
** Ringwood” was a common literary name 
for a dog. W. C. B. 


Lineuistic Curiosities (9 S, x. 245, 397). | 
—H. P. L is doubtless right in comparing 
Gothic scapia with German schaffon, and in 
that case, curiously enough, it will be the 
same word as our modern English slang verb 
“to scoff.” This verb does not appear in the 
ordinary dictionaries, but I see it is in the 
new part, just issued, of ‘Slang and its 
Analogues,’ where the illustrative quotations 
show that it has spread to America and 
Australia. Originally it was a South African 
term, and as such occurs in many works of 
travel. As far back as 1785 Sparrman wrote 
it skoft (‘Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
i. 140). It is from Dutch schaffen, which, 


according to Franck’'s ‘ Etymological Dutch 
Dictionary,’ was borrowed from German 
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schaffen, with a change of sense, since the 
German verb does not signify “to eat,” at any 
rate not exclusively, as Dutch schaffen and 
This meaning of “to eat” 
would be very appropriate te the Gothic. 
Latin distich quoted under the first reference, 
could we believe that it developed at so early 
a date. Be that as it may, the verb “to 
scoff” is a “ linguistic curiosity ” in itself, and 
I venture to hope will not be denied admit- 
tance to the ‘ N.E.D,’ Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Puitre James Bariey (9 x. 242, 291, 
349).—If Mr. Hotyoake will turn to ‘N. &Q’ 
for 27 April, 1872 (4 8S. ix.), he will be 
reminded that the idea of the New Zealand 
traveller of future ages is to be found in 
writings before Philip James Bailey wrote 
* Festus,’ viz. in Volney’s ‘ Ruins of Empires,’ 
Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir H. Mann, 
Kirke White, P. B. Shelley, and in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s well-known poem of ‘ Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven.’ Mrs. Barbauld died 
in 1825. Volney wrote thus before 1800 :— 

“Who knows but that hereafter some traveller 
myself will sit down before the banks 
of the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder See, 
solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people in- 
urned, and their greatness changed into an empty 


name?” 
H. M. 


Older writers than Bailey may have sug- 
gested to Macaulay his New Zealander. 


| Perhaps the following passage, parallel to it, 


has not been noticed. It is from Sismondi’s 
‘Literature of the South of Europe,’ pub- 


| lished originally in 1813, Roscoe’s translation, 


chap. ii. :— 

**Who may say that Europe itself, whither the 
empire of letters and of science has been trans- 
ported, which sheds so brilliant a light, which forms 
so correct a judgment of the past, and which com- 
pares so well the successive reigns of the literature 
and manners of antiquity, shall not in a few ages 
become as wild and deserted as the hills of Mauri- 
tania, the sands of Egypt, and the valleys of 
Anatolia? Who may say that in some new land, 
perhaps in those lofty regions, whence the Oronoco 
and the river of the Amazons have their source, or 


pereeve in the impregnable mountain-fastnesses of 


New Holland, nations with other manners, other 
languages, other thoughts, and other religions, shall 
not arise once more to renew the human race, and to 
study the past as we have studied it; nations who, 
hearing with astonishment of our existence, that 
our knowledge was as extensive as their own, and 
that we, like themselves, placed our trust in the 
stability of fame, shall pity our impotent efforts?’ 
E. YARDLEY. 


“To THE NINES” (9 §. x. 387).—This 
phrase was 1 explained, ten years 


ago, in an article by C. P. G. Scott in 
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vol. xxiii. p. 285 of the 7ransactions of the 
American Philological Association. He shows 
clearly that “up to the nines” is merely a 
phonetic variant of “up to the eyne”—ze., 
“up to the eyes,” a familiar phrase. “To 
the nine” would be more correct, and stands 
for ‘‘to then ine,” where then is the old dat. 
plural of the definite article ; but as ine did 
not sound like a plural, it became necessary 
toadd s. An instance of the phrase will be 
found in Burns, ‘Poem on Pastoral Poetry, | 
stanza 7. Water W. SKEAT. 


grantee’s second son, Admiral the Hon. 
Francis Farrington Gardner, who died 8 July, 
1821, leaving two sons. 

The elder of these two sons, Stewart William 
Gardner, went to India early in life, and 
entered into business association with his 
cousin, Alan Gardner, son of Col. William 
Linneus Gardner (a nephew of the first Lord 
Gardner)—who raised, and for a long period 
commanded, a regiment of irregular cavalry 
in the East India Company’s service— by his 
wife, who was a princess of the royal house 


lof Cambay. This Stewart William Gardner 


VERIFYING REFERENCES AND QUOTATIONS | 
(9 S. x. 356).—I certainly read what your 
correspondent (8*" S. x. 406) wrote as meaning 
that the quotation itself should be “ references 
and quotations,” and not (as I should have | 
done, although it might perhaps have been 
expressed more clearly) that, in his opinion, | 
Dr. Routh ought to have amplified his remark 
to include quotations as well as references. 
Mea culpa ! Epwarp LaTHa™. 


GaRDNER Barony (9° S. x. 388).—Admiral 
Sir Alan Gardner, Bart., M.P. for Plymouth 
1790-6 and for Westminster 1796-1806, who 
had been created a baronet 9 August, 1794, | 
for his services in the naval actions fought | 
under Lord Howe 29 May and 1 June, 1794, 
was, 29 December, 1800, created Baron Gard- 
ner, of Uttoxeter, in the peerage of Ireland, 
and was further created, 27 November, 1806, 
a baron of the United Kingdom by the style 
of Baron Gardner, of Uttoxeter, co. Stafford. 
Both baronies were granted to the admiral 
and to the heirs male of his body, without 
any special remainders in default of such 
male issue. 

The first baron died 30 December, 1808, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Alan 
Hyde, who was also in the Royal Navy, 
having been, at the date of his death, Vice- 
Admiral of the White. He was nominated 
a K.C.B. in the London Gazette of 5 January, 
1815, when the Order of the Bath was divided 
into classes, and died 27 December, 1815, 
before the patent creating him Viscount 
Gardner, the warrant for which had been 
issued and published in the London Gazette 
1815, had passed the Great 


Alan Hyde, second baron, was succeeded 
by his only son, Alan Legge, third baron, 
who was born 29 January, 1810, and died 
2 November, 1883, without legitimate male 
issue. With him terminated the male line 
of the grantee’s eldest son, and since his 
death the title has not been assumed or 
claimed, although an obvious heir exists in 
the person of the male representative of the 


is said to have married, 28 August, 1834, Jane 
Gardner, alias Harmuzi Begum, daughter of 
his cousin, Alan Gardner, and acquired as 
his wife’s dowry the estate of Manowta, in 
the N.W. Provinces. He died 20 July, 1882, 
leaving four sons and a daughter. The eldest 
of these four sons, Alan Hyde Gardner— who 
was born 1 July, 1836, inherited his father’s 
estate, and married a princess of the royal 
family of Delhi—is de jure fourth Baron Gard- 
ner, provided the legality of his parents’ 
marriage can be proved to the satisfaction 
of the Committee of Privileges of the House 


of Lords. F. pe H. L. 


In the ‘Report of the Proceedings of the 
House of Lords on the Claims to the Barony 


|of Gardner, 1825,’ by Denis Le Marchant 
| (London, 1828), is the following in the report 


of the Committee :— 

“That Alan Legge Gardner, an infant, is the 
only son and heir male of the body of Alan Hyde 
Gardner, his father, which last-named Alan Hyde 
Gardner was the eldest son of Alan Gardner, of 
Uttoxeter, in the county of Stafford, who by 
letters patent dated the 27th day of November, 
1806, was created Baron Gardner of Uttoxeter in 
the county of Stafford, to him and the heirs male 
of the body of Alan Gardner so created Baron as 
aforesaid,” &c. 

Joun RapcuirFe. 

“ By car” (9 x. 348).— Explained in the 
‘H.E.D.’ twice: once under ‘Gar’ and once 
under ‘ Begar.’ 1 wish this book of reference 
were more generally known. W. W. S. 


This expression is in common use, and 
variants are “b’ gor,” “b’ gum,” which are used 
instead of the oath “by God !” 

THos. Ratciirre. 


“Beer”: “Bar” (9 S. x. 328, 457). —Is 
Miss Leca-WEErKES acquainted with a book 
entitled ‘ Reflections on Names and Places in 
Devonshire,’ published in 1845 without any 
author’s name? If not, and she would like 
to see it and finds any difficulty in getting a 
copy, I should be pleased to lend her mine. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 
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Irish AND Scotch Otp Houses (9 x. 
408).—H. B. R.’s query is a little ambiguous. 
Does he mean, by “seeking the owners” of 
the houses he names, that he wants to know 
to whom they belong? Kylemore, I think, 
is still in the possession of its creator, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, though it is for sale ; 
Clifden Castle (formerly owned by the 
D’Arcys) belongs to Mr. J. J. Eyre; Rowallan 
Castle, Ayrshire, was sold a year ago by Lord 
Loudoun to Mr. Cameron-Corbett, M.P. ; 
Craufurdland (not Craufordland) Castle is 
Col. Houison-Crawford’s ; Culzean (not Gul- 
zean) Castle the Marquis of Ailsa’s; and 
Kilkerran House Sir James Fergusson’s. 
Some of these houses, I may add, are not old 
at all—certainly not old enough to have any 
history, striking or otherwise. 

D. Oswatp Hunter-Bratr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


ApMIRAL Epwarps (9 x. 387).—Accord- 
ing to Haydn (‘ Book of Dignities,’ 1894) Capt. 
Richard Edwards was Governor of Newfound- 
land 1757-60 ; was promoted rear-admiral in 
1779 ; and died in 1794. C. 5S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Paris in 1789-94: Farewell Letters of Victims of the 

Guillotine. By John Goldworth Alger. (Allen.) 
Nor the first contribution to a knowledge of the 
French Revolution is this by Mr. Alger. It is, 
however, in all respects the most valuable he has 
yet givenus. English students of the most troublous 
period in French history are under a great obliga- 
tion to a writer who has simplitied for them many 
matters concerning which precise information is 
not easily obtainable, though a full comprehension 
of them is indispensable to exact knowledge, and 
has almost for the first time revealed to what extent 
English and American subjects participated in the 
dreams or thé excesses of the revolutionaries. 
There are few Englishmen, indeed, who will not 
rise from a perusal of Mr. Alger’s work with a 
more intelligent appreciation of the aspirations and 
efforts of the dreamers and visionaries by whom 
schemes of human perfection were advocated, and 
even with moditied ideas concerning all participants 
in the movement whose motives were not abject 
and interested or bloodthirsty and animal. The 
second part of Mr. Alger’s title is to some extent 
to be regretted, since it sends the reader off on 
a false quest. Farewell letters of victims of the 
guillotine constitute but a portion, and that not 
the most interesting or valuable, of the book. None 
the less, the prominence assigned them is answer- 
able for the fact that most, if not all, the notices of 
the book that have appeared are occupied prin- 
cipally with them. Other matter, however, even if 
less dramatic, is more helpful. The first chapter, 
in some respects the most useful of all, gives a 
description of Paris at the immediately pre-Revo- 


lutionary epoch. This is illustrated by a pa the 
direct purpose of which is to show the Paris 
Sections, which are dealt with in chap. iv. The 
intermediate chapters describe the various deputa- 
tions to the Assemblies, and the growth, proceed. 
ings, and extinction of the Commune, the separate 
functions of which are not generally understood, 
| Chaps. v. and vi. describe, from journalistic ex- 
tracts and other sources, life in Paris during and 
immediately subsequent to the Terror. Two chap- 
ters out of twelve are assigned to prison document 
and one only of these is occupied with the farewel 
letters of the guillotined. Among the deputations 
to the Assembly the place of honour belongs to that 
on 19 June, signed by thirty-five commissaries of all 
nations, wherein Englishmen, Americans, Germans, 
Russians, Italians, Spaniards, Swiss, Orientals o 
various sorts, ‘free men,” as they called 
themselves, ‘“‘whose country is in chains” — ask 
leave to take part in the great national celebration, 
and to post themselves within the Champ de Mars, 
when they will raise the cap of liberty “with 
transports [which] will be a pledge of the early 
deliverance of their unhappy fellow-citizens.” The 
first signature to this document is that of Ana- 
charsis Clootz. Another name appended to it is 
that of Casanova, presumably a brother of the self- 
styled Chevalier de Seingalt. The English signers 
are Price, Procter, Page, and Townsend, concernin 
whom information, partly conjectural, is supplied. 
The cloven hoof had not then been shown, and the 
yroceedings which were to convert admiration into 
oathing and contempt were yet remote. The first 
signature to an American address is that of the 
well-known Paul Jones. Paoli, the liberator, 
headed a deputation of Corsicans. On 15 July, 
1793, Bellay (a negro), Mills (a mulatto), and Dupay 
(a white), depatien from Martinique, were “ kissed 
by the President of the Convention, which next day 
decreed the abolition of slavery.” On 17 Novem- 
ber, 1793, Gobel, constitutional Bishop of Paris, 
and his vicars-general renounced their ecclesiastical 
status. The Commune was, of course, a rival of, 
and on some occasions superior to, the Convention. 
By its orders the names Roi, Reine, and others were 
abolished at cards and chess. Its most notorious 
function was the custody of the royal family in the 
Temple. At one time the allowance to these and 
to other prisoners was fairly hberal, and the charge 
was brought that people, from interested motives, 
aspired to confinement. It is satisfactory to see 
the Committee of the Paris Section refusing to 
intercede for the release of the infamous Marquis 
de Sade. It is amusing to find how bent were the 
journalists upon an invasion of England, animated 
by the belief that the people would rise to welcome 
the invaders. After describing a “ fraternal dinner’ 
of sixty people at Villette, an ebullient journalist 
named Bacon declares “‘ the dinner is calculated to 
make MM. Pitt and Coburg tremble with fear.” 
Another journalist, signing ** Pourvoyeur,” sees no 
need for an invasion. Before it can be carried out, 
“George and his minister Pitt,” with some lords, 
will have their heads cut off. A third, more en- 
lightened, sees that, if the Convention fell into the 
trap of invading England, the Republic would be 
ruined. We could give innumerable illustrations 
of the value and interest of the book, but considera- 
tions of space prohibit. We have not even reached 
the prison documents. The book is one which the 
general reader should peruse and the student should 


place on his shelves. 
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Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles Il. By the Author of ‘The Life of 
Kenelm Digby.’ (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘The Life of Kenelm Digby’ must 

now be regarded as a writer of experience. His 

latest volume is, however, scarcely worthy of its 
redecessors. By the aid of portraits, reproduced 
rom Sir Peter #- and other painters, of rakes 
and demireps—if a term not in use till the follow- 
ing century may be employed to characterize the 
frail beauties of Charles L1.’s Court—an attractive- 
looking volume is obtained, but the author’s know- 
ledge of his subject is superficial, and his work, 
though written in a familiar and popular style, has 

a suggestion of bookmaking. With the poems of 

Rochester, Roscommon, and Dorset, of Sheffield, 

Sedley, and other writers he is familiar, and he 

knows, of course, the ‘ Memoirs’ of Grammont, the 

edifying revelations concerning Rochester of Burnet, 
the prejudiced stories of Walpole, the utterances of 

Dr. Johnson, and other accessible works. Concern- 

ing later, more accurate, and no less accessible 

writers he appears to have no knowledge ; at least, 
he never mentions their existence. He does injus- 
tice, moreover, to the writings and characters of 
some of the most interesting characters of the time 
with which he deals. His work, none the less, 
is written with vivacity, tells many amusing 
and some rather hardy stories, may be read with 
amusement, and to the majority of readers will 
heartily commend itself. An opening chapter, 
descriptive of the inception of the book, conveys 
the idea that it is a work of fiction. That 
mistaken impression is soon removed, and the 
remainder of the work consists of a sort of celestial 
—some would say infernal—orrery, with Rochester 
for its central luminary. Not wanting in severity 
are the judgments passed by our author on the 
world he depicts: “NG the Court of Charles IL. all 
the world was a broad farce, the courtiers were 
harlequins, the courtesans—the word most applic- 
able to many of the ladies of that Court—were 
columbines. If Cromwell brought tragedy to Lon- 
don, Charles I{. brought burlesque ; and the some- 
what meretricious ‘ godliness’ of the Commonwealth 
was supplanted by the comic opera of the Restora- 
tion.” In order to people his world of literary rakes 
our author includes a good many who might have 
resented or been astonished at being included in 
that category, which comprises both the Merry 
Monarch om his brother. To have written any- 
thing seems almost to have been enough to justify 
inclusion. No need existed, however, for casting 
the net so wide. In that sea of vice one might pick 
up rakes “‘as pigeons peas.” Rochester’s own 
career is not less brief than unedifying. It is fairly 
exhibited, as is that of his royal patron, and a good 
idea of the state of London immediately after the 

Restoration is conveyed. ‘To Rochester's literary 

capacity full justice is not done. Marvell was not 

alone in holding that Rochester was the only man 
in England that had the true vein of satire. To 
some other authors, and notably to her fantastic 

ace of Newcastle, the writer is scarcely just. A 
jographer is naturally handicapped when decency 
wrohibits him from quoting the best and wittiest 
ines of his subject. This is, of course, the case in 
the present instance, since Rochester's brightest 
effusions could not be spoken outside a lupanar, or, 
what is virtually the same thing, the Court for the 
delectation of which they were intended. The 
text, moreover, of things which were handed about 


in manuscript and irresponsibly printed is xcep- 
tionally corrupt. Whence, however, did our author 
obtain the rendering he quotes of Rochester’s best 
known lines? In the only edition to which we have 
access, 1739, these run :— 
Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
W hose word no man rely’d [relies] on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 
Nor ever did a wise one. 
As now given the first two lines lose the rime and 
are weaker in every way :— 
Here lives [sic] a mighty Monarch 
Whose promise none relies on. 
D’Avenant’s claim to be the son of Shakespeare is 
airily dismissed. A good many passages have been 
marked for comment not wholly favourable. We will 
content ourselves with repeating that to those with 
no close knowledge of the period depicted the book 
may be commended. 


Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. By Helen 
Zimmern.—Raphael. By McDougall Scott, B.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

THESE two opuscu/es constitute the latest additions 

to Bell’s “‘ Miniature Series of Painters.” Miss 

Zimmern’s monograph affords much interesting 

and accurate information, which might perhaps be 

extended. It is, of course, most sympathetically 
written, and states the whereabouts, actual or 
recent, of many of the artist’s greatest works. 

Eight illustrations by the Berlin Photographic 

Company are given. 

The ‘ Raphael’ has also eight illustrations, com- 
prising the ‘Madonna del Gran’ Duca,’ that ‘ Di 
San Sisto,’ ‘The Vision of Ezekiel,’ from the Pitti 
Palace, and ‘The Vision of a Knight,’ from the 
National Gallery. 


In the Fortnightly Mrs. Mary Duclaux (Miss A. 
Mary F. Robinson) writes of ‘ The Youth of Taine,’ 
drawing her materials largely from the recently 
published ‘ Life and Correspondence.’ A stormy 
though a brilliant youth it was. In his early years 
Taine suffered from hypochondria. Visionary suf- 
fering had, however, to give place to real grievances ; 
after the coup d'état the authorities had decided that 
philosophy was to be snubbed, and through sub- 
servient jurors the most brilliant man of his year 
was plucked, to the great scandal of the university. 
It was, in fact, heresy for which he was sent 
down. We cannot follow his subsequent career 
until the Doctorship was at length awarded him, 
but can heartily commend the article to perusal. 
Sir A. C. Lyall prints his Presidential Address de- 
livered to the Social and Political Education League 
in May, the subject of which is ‘ Race and Religion.’ 
Some sage counsels are given to those who hold that 
**the importation into Asia of economical improve- 
ments, public instruction, regular administration, 
and religious neutrality will conquer antipathies, 
overcome irrational prejudices, and reconcile old- 
world folk to an alien civilization.” Sir Squire Ban- 
croft’s address ‘On Preaching and Reading the 
Gospel’ is short and interesting. It is largely 
occupied with the faulty delivery of the clergy. 
Mrs. Stobart writes strongly, and as one who knows, 
upon ‘Christian Science and Mortal Mind.’ ‘An 
Uncommercial Theatre,’ by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
deals with the recent attempts to found in Dublin 
a national Irish theatre. Curious speculations are 
advanced by Dr. Beattie Crozier on ‘ The Problem 
of Religious Conversion.’ Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
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sends an inquir which may be studied with ad- 
vantage, ‘ Are the Public Schools a Failure?’ The 
Baron thinks they are not, and a perusal of what 
he says is heartily to be commended. — *The Weak 
Spot in the Americ an Republic,’ which appears in the 
Nineteenth Century, is that the country is becoming 
dependent upon foreigners for its vite alstrength. It 
is striking to find Mr. Weston, the writer, main- 
taining that what the United States were to the 
nineteenth century Canada will be to the twe ntie th. 
Mr. Sidney Low writes shrewdly on ‘The Tangle 
of London Locomotion.’ It is a great oman and 
our councils are still so dense and belated that in 
creating new arteries they tinker and show no 
more energy than so many Mrs. Partingtons. It 
is a curiously significant fact that Shaftesbury 
Avenue, one of the latest of our great thorough- 
fares, counts already among the most congested. 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd writes on ‘The Drama of 
the Future.’ We fail, however, to obtain any 


strong illumination upon its nature. Mr. Charles 
L. Eastlake describes the ‘Changes in the 
Pronunciation of English.’ It is an_ important 


subject that cannot be adequately discussed in 
one magazine article, or even in many. Not a 
few of the pronunciations which are disappearing 
are due to: affect tations which are strangely prevalent 
in such matters. We will attribute to the com- 
positor the fact that there is on p. 994 a misquota- 
tion from Pope. “Great Anna, whom these realms 
obey,” should be ‘Great Anna, whom three realms 
obey.” The question as to the pronunciation of 
angina pectoris is not quite settled by the line 
mentioned in Terence. The article, if not always 
quite accurate, is interesting. It might be in- 
definite ly expanded. In his ‘Ignoble Use of the 
Chessles the Hon. Boyd Winchester, formerly 
United States Minister in Switzerland, dwells upon 
the results attending the practice of reading or 
learning the classics for purposes of educational 
drill. v e remember the time when weariness of 
school tasks induced us to dispute the claims to 


poetry of the 
stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man. 


Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch has a suggestive article on 
‘The Woman-Headed Serpent in Art’; and Lord 
Burghclere gives a translation of the third book 
of Virgil's ‘Georgics,’ describing the murrain.— 
A Christmas number of the Pall Mall con- 
tains naturally a considerable amount of fiction, 

which, though good in its class, does not come 
our supervision. It contains also many 
attractive illustrations, more than one of which is 
tastefully coloured. The opening paper consists of 
*A Dream of Fair Women,’ a ptm xy L. van der 
Veer of the work of the French painter Jean 
Jacques Henner. Many lovely pictures of women, 
chiefly of a Jewish type, are reproduced. Henner's 
characteristic treatment of flesh is capitally pre- 
served in theillustrations. ‘Seven New ‘athedrals’ 
are illustrated from photographs and designs. Of 
these one only, Berlin, is wholly foreign, though we 
can scarcely claim New York as English. Truro, 
Westminster, Brisbane, Cape Town, and Liverpool | 
are dealt with, though no design is given of the | 
last named. In ‘The King at Home’ views of | 
Sandringham are presented by special permission. 
Old English Christmas customs are depicted. 
Perhaps the most_ interesting paper in the 
number 


is the ‘Taming of 


showing the manner in which, by_ kindness, 
the shyness of birds is overcome, and they are 
induced to feed from the hand or the mouth.— 

on” Stubbs and the Rolls Series,’ by the Rey, 
W. Hutton, arrests attention in the Cornhill, 
It dats with the volume of introductions to the 

tolls Series recently issued by Messrs. Longman— 
an all-important work, a review of which is stand. 
ing over in our own columns. It is pleasant to find 
Mr. Hutton calling Dr. Stubbs the greatest of our 
historians since Gibbon. Lord Welby pays a tribute 
to Stephen Spring Rice, a worthy member of a 
distinguished family. Under the title of ‘ Nine. 
teenth C entury Studies’ Mr. Sidney Low deals with 
Kossuth, of whose romantic career a stimulating 
account is given. No. LV. of ‘P rospects in the 
Professions is occupied with the Army. The paper 
is in all respects accurate and judicious. Mr. W" J. 
Fletcher, in ‘'The Police Work of the Navy,’ carries 
us back to the desperate deeds of the buccaneers, 
—In Longman’s Mr. Lang concerns himself prin- 
cipally with cricket, but devotes some space to old 
ballad literature and to the new edition of ‘The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ He also 
deals with the death of George Douglas Brown, 
That original novelists are seldom great readers ig 
a fact Mr. Lang stoops to chronicle. ‘ A Brilliant 
Feat of Arms’ is concerned with the memorable 
siege of Basing. The interest in Mr. Clarke-Nuttall’s 
‘A Botanical Discovery and its Possibilities * is 
principally scientific. ‘The Disentanglers’ is con- 
cluded.—In the Gent/eman’s Dr. Yorke-Davies has 
a long and instructive article on ‘ The Feeding of 
the Soldier: the Lesson of the ¢ ireat Boer War.’ 
(Miss?) J. Quigley depicts *Summer Days in 
Brittany. Mr. J. Forbes Gray describes the origin 
and early days of the KX linburgh. His paper is in- 
teresting, but he vexes the soul by using a split 
infinitive. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
ry all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, w ith the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. C orrespondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication Duplicate.” 
J. P.—Many thanks for letter. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher’ —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


Garden Birds,’ | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED 
THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. Third Edition. hy W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
PRAS 

SAMPSON LOW & CO. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 
RIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth 
EMARKABLE COME!S: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts | in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W.T LYNN, B.A. PRA 
SAMPSON LOW & CO St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, |, REVISED and AUGMEN TED, 


price Sixpence 
YOUNG, 


A STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F RAS 
G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.c 
,H E AUT CASE. 
MARLBOROUGH PATEN 
For Prints, Letters. Autographs, Book- Plates, Cuttings, 
Pho &c 
No. 1, otyety Ss No 113 by 9 by 2}, 3s. 6d. 
3, 13) by 


9) by 2}, 4s 
LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 181, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


“HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall! Street, London, E.C ) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhal! Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d., and ls. with 
strong, useful Krush (not a Toy) Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, Of ali Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


THENZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. is 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS 

and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s buildings, Chancery 
.BC 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.—C omfortably FUR. 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS 
Quiet, pleasant. and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.K & C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 
ves. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LABEL. 
NATURAL Hungarian Bitter Water. 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


The LANCET says :—** Typical natural purgative water. 
Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Fuil dose is comparatively 
small.” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Testimonials, Pre«s Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had ot 


KRONTHAL WATERS, Ltd., 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 


and the DRAMA, 


Last Week's ATHEN UM contains Articles on 


ITALIAN LIFE 

LETTERS from the EAST 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

POETICAL WOKKS of JOHN PAYNE 

NEW NOVELS :—Drewitt'’s Dream; A Romance of the Tuileries; 
Unofticial ; Kadmanstow; The Jest of Fate; An Amateur Provi- 
dence ; Comme les Autres 

ROOKS on the ENGLISH LAKES. 

JUVENILE LITERAIURE, 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

OUR LIBRAKY TAKLE:—Drink, Temperance, and Legislation; A 
Rhodes Scholar at (xford; On the Heeis of De Wet; Meditations 
of an Autograph Collector; The Autolycus of the Kookstalls; The 
World's Work ; Browning on India Paper. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MILTONIANA; The TRANSLATOR of “The | GRAAL’; A _—= 
CHAUCER WORD; “LEADER SCOTT”; “ COMMANDO” 
BOAST ; SALES 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—A Babu's Journey to Lhasa; Long's School of the Woods; 
Who's Who at the Zoo; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Prussian Art Year-Rook ; Exhibition on Behalf of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Institution; Vauxhall Bridge; Sales; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—Broadwood Concert; Meiningen Orchestra; Symphony Con- 
cert; Signor Busoni’s Recital ; Gossip: Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—German Theatre in London ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for November 22 contains Articles on 


A FOREIGN FAVOURITE at COURT, 1812-34. 

REMINISCENCES of BISMARCK 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH UTILI TARIANISM. 

The IDENTIFICATION of HUCHOWN. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Little White Bird; Lavinia; The Way of a 
Man; Cecilia; Confessions of a Wife; Under the Iron Fiail; 
Janet Ward. 

TRANSLATIONS 

HEBREW and SYRIAC 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Kruger's Memoirs; Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Retro- 
spect and Prospect’; With General French and the Cavairy in 
South Africa; Disclosures about Celebrities; The Administration 
of Dependencies ; Questions Extérieures ; M. Demolins’s New Book ; 
Byron and other Reprias. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

Mr. G. A. HENTY; The TRANSLATION of ‘The GRAAL’; Mrs 
T CHAUCHERS ‘KNIGHT'S TALE". BENGAL, 
1756-7 ; SA 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE: —Botanical Literature; Soeleties; Meetings Next Week; 


ALs0— 


FINE ARTS :—The Society of Portrait Painters; Hour of Meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Meiningen Orchestra; Final Richter Concert ; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week 
DRAMA : —Gossip. 
OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS, 


Its History and Romance. 
By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S.E. 
416 pp. demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. net, 


** As a book of reference on Celtic literature, this work will prove of great assistance to every student 
alike of general as of special literature,” — Dundee Advertiser. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF SCOTLAND. 


By ROBERT W. DRON, Assoc.M.1.C.E. M.I.M.E. 


374 pp., Maps und Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
‘*Mr, Dron is to be congratulated on having produced a book that was much wanted......The work 
will be welcome to the mining engineer, to the commercial man, and to the political economist, as well as 
to the geologist,”— Atheneum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of the late 


ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 


Professor of Botany in University of Vienna, 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A. D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
WITH ABOUT TWO THOUSAND ORIGINAL WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 30s, net. 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, half-roxburgh, 42, net ; or half-morocco, 5/, net, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 


Edited by CHARI.ES ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood, 
“So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than 
the new ‘ Imperial,’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, 
and well executed.”— Times. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LiMiTED, 50, Old Bailey. 
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